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Cuapter XIII. 
JACOB STILES. 


JT can hardly be expected that the reader will recollect a passing 

allusion once made by Mr. Herbert to a certain young protégé 
of his named Jacob Stiles. The fact is that Mr. Herbert was not 
very fond of alluding to this youth, whose benefactor he had been, 
having reasons for keeping silence about him besides those which 
modesty must always impose upon the truly charitable. 

Jacob Stiles, as his name (which was a source of deep grief to 
him) almost seemed to imply, was an object of charity, and since 
his early childhood had never been anything else. It had come 
to pass that, as Dick Herbert was riding homewards one autumn 
evening shortly after he had attained his majority—and conse- 
quently some fifteen years before the date of the present narrative 
—his path was abruptly stopped by a diminutive urchin, who 
piped out: ‘ Oh, if you please, sir, father said I was to arst you 
what’s won the Leger!” Dick, then, as always, a man of few 
words, gave the desired information, glanced curiously at his 
ragged, black-eyed little questioner, and rode on. The incident 
might have escaped his memory, had not the result of that 
particular St. Leger brought about a tragic occurrence of which 
he, in common with the rest of the neighbourhood, was speedily 
informed. This was the suicide of one Stiles, a stranger in 
those parts, who had recently been taken as a rough-rider into 
the employment of a local horse-dealer, and who was found 


hanging in his master’s stables on the morning after the race, 
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with the following brief confession in a pocket of his coat—* It’s 
the Leger as done it. I don’t want no more of this life. Will 
some kind friend please to save my poor little lad from the 
workus ? ” 

This appeal found its way to the somewhat soft heart of Dick 
Herbert. He sought out the boy, found him in one of the 
cottages in the village, recognised him as the same whom he had 
encountered on the previous evening, carried him off to Farndon 
Court to be washed, fed and comforted, and retained him there 
with a view to discovering, as he said, “ what could be made of 
him.” <A great many things might have been made of him, 
for he proved to be one of the sharpest boys that was ever 
known ; but perhaps a judicious person, remembering the proverb 
about silk purses and sows’ ears, would have reflected that there 
were certain things into which he could not possibly be turned. 
Dick Herbert was only twenty-one at that time, and was not 
quite as judicious as he subsequently became. He was delighted 
with the little fellow’s shrewd replies to his questions; he was 
still more delighted to sce with what tenacity that atom could 
stick to a horse; and when he discovered that Jacob, in addition 
to his other talents, could draw with a precision and spirit 
amazing in one of such tender years, he concluded that, if ever 
there was a case in which a thorough education would be a boon 
worth bestowing, it was here. 

This was all very well, but to remove the boy entirely out of 
the station to which he had been born was another affair. To do 
Dick justice, he had at first no intention of falling into any such 
error. He proposed to have his protégé educated, and then to 
give him a start in whatever trade he might seem to be best 
fitted for. But there were difficulties in the way of carrying out 
this sensible programme. Jacob learnt with surprising rapidity ; 
in everything that he undertook he excelled; as he grew older he 
manifested a decided dislike to associating with the servants, 
who, on their side, cordially reciprocated his sentiments. Thus 
it came about that, when he was at Farndon for the holidays, he 
spent most of his time in the company of his patron (who 
preferred not to be called his master), and was made a great deal 
of by his patron’s bachelor friends. 

Farndon Court was then a house in which only bachelors and 
married men on leave of absence were to be met; for old Mrs. 
Herbert, who was still alive, dwelt at a watering- -place in the 
West of ‘England, the diate of Berkshire not agreeing with her 
health. One may conjecture that had any lady presided over 
Dick’s household that clever young outcast, Jacob Stiles, would 
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not have been permitted to dine with his betters, and adjourn to 
the billiard-room or the smoking-room with them later in the 
evening. But if the lad got any harm from such associations it 
was not apparent upon the surface. His schoolmasters gave 
glowing reports of him; his career was decided upon; he was in 
due time to become an artist, and there was every ground for 
believing that he would also become a successful one. Whence 
he derived his pictorial skill was a mystery of which his defective 
pedigree could afford no solution ; but a very simple application 
of the law of inheritance sufficed to account for his great love and 
knowledge of horses; and it must be owned that this endeared 
him to Dick more than all his other gifts put together. Mr. 
Herbert can hardly be said to have been at any time upon the 
turf; but he usually had one or two animals in training, and he 
kept a few brood-mares with a view to raising thoroughbred 
stock. Now Jacob’s eye for a horse was nothing short of mar- 
vellous. Not only was his opinion invaluable as regarded the 
purchase of yearlings, but he could tell, almost at a glance, 
whether a foal would ever come to anything or not. 

“Confound the boy! He can’t make a mistake!” Diek would 
exclaim, admiringly. 

He himself, however, was quite capable of making mistakes, 
and he made a very serious one when he fell into the habit of 
taking this admirable judge with him to the principal race- 
meetings. It was an innocent pleasure, Dick thought; and in 
his case it certainly was so. He did not bet, and was careful to 
warn his young companion solemnly against that fatal practice. 
Notwithstanding this admonition, Jacob did bet—possibly that, 
too, was a damnosa hereditas which it was hard for him to resist 
—and the worst of it was that he had to bet on the sly. 
Unluckily for him, his ventures were not only successful but 
were never found out; this form of gambling became a passion 
with him, and Mr. Herbert’s prolonged absences from home 
afforded him opportunities of indulging in it by which he was not 
slow to profit. His conscience did not fail to reproach him for so 
doing ; but self-reproach is seldom of much value as a curb. 

When Jacob was nineteen years of age, Nemesis, in the shape 
of a disastrous Ascot week, overtook him, in company with many 
others of higher social position. His money was all spent; 
settling-day was near, and he was at his wits’ end. One morning 
he saw Dick Herbert’s cheque-book lying upon the library table ; 
he hastily tore a scrap of paper out of it, and scribbled thereon 
an imitation of that imprudent gentleman’s signature, which 
would have been more exact if his fingers had not trembled so 
242 
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much. How could he have supposed that so foolish a frand 
would escape detection? He may have counted upon Dick’s 
well-known carelessness in money-matters; but it is more likely 
that he yielded to temptation in one of those moments of terror 
and bewilderment which are taken into consideration by merciful 
jurymen when they return a verdict of “suicide while in an 
unsound state of mind.” He took the cheque into Windsor, had 
it cashed by a clerk, and the very next day Mr. Herbert received 
a note from the manager of the bank, requesting him to call at 
his earliest convenience. 

When Dick, in obedience to this summons, entered the manager’s 
private room, that functionary, with a very grave face, regretted 
to inform him that a cheque for 200/.—an obvious forgery, 
purporting to bear his signature—had been presented across the 
counter and inadvertently honoured by one of the clerks. ‘“ And 
I am very sorry to add, Mr. Herbert, that the money was paid to 
the young man Stiles.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Dick. ‘ Let’s have a look at it.” And 
after examining the paper—* So that’s what you call a forgery ?” 

“Surely, Mr. Herbert, you must see that it is.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Dick ; “don’t see it at all. Why should it 
be a forgery? ‘R. N. Herbert ’—that’s the way I always sign, 
isn’t it?” 

“Mr. Herbert, do I understand you to recognise this as your 
signature ?” inquired the manager solemnly. 

Dick nodded; and then the manager stared at him, and he 
stared at the manager ; and the latter said no more, but thought 
a good deal. ‘‘ Would it not be well, Mr. Herbert, that in future 
we should supply you with cheques made payable to Order and 
not to Bearer ?” was his only remark, as his visitor rose. 

Dick answered “ Yes, if you like,” picked up the cheque and 
rode home. 

As he was dismounting from his horse he caught sight of 
Jacob, hailed him, led him into the library, and producing that 
terrible slip of blue paper, held it up before his eyes. “Your 
writing, I presume?” he remarked, laconically. 

The unfortunate criminal could not get out a word of reply. 
His knees trembled under him, he turned pale, and a cold sweat 
broke out upon his forehead. Herbert had his hunting-crop in 
his hand. 

“ Jake,” he said, quietly, “I’m going to give you a thrashing.” 
And without more ado he caught the young man by the collar, 
and administered the punishment alluded to with the utmost 
vigour of a powerful right arm. 
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Jacob never uttered a word or a groan. It was no nominal 
thrashing that was inflicted upon him; but perhaps he did not 
care about the pain. When it was over, he had just strength 
enough left to crawl away to his room and hide himself. He richly 
deserved all that he had got, and was let off, upon the whole, very 
cheaply. One must not venture to claim sympathy for a man 
who rewards innumerable kindnesses by forging his benefactor’s 
name. We are all sinners and frankly admit as much once a 
week, if not oftener; we do things that we ought not to do, and 
leave undone what we ought to do; but as for lying, thieving, 
and cheating—allons done! such mean offences are far beneath 
us, and we have every right to despise those who commit them. 
Perhaps so; but this poor wretch was base-born, and may not 
have possessed our noble instincts. Possibly even for him some 
allowance may be made by generous minds. 

Dick Herbert had a very generous mind; but there never 
lived a man to whom it was less possible to make allowance for 
certain sins. It may be that he held too exalted views of the 
virtue of his fellow-creatures; at any rate, he trusted them 
implicitly until they deceived him; after which, no earthly power 
could induce him to trust them a second time. He had done his 
duty to Jacob in administering to him a lesson not likely to be 
forgotten. When the offender came and threw himself at his feet, 
in an agony of shame and remorse, he freely forgave him, saying : 
“We will never mention the subject again,” and he never did 
mention it again. But it was no longer in his power either to 
esteem or to like the young fellow, nor was it in his power to 
hide the contempt that he felt for him. His kindness did not 
cease, but his friendliness did; and Jacob, who was as sensitive 
as he was sharp, felt and appreciated the distinction. 

Whether the above catastrophe was the making or the marring 
of Jacob’s career must remain an open question, since no one can 
pronounce judgment upon what might have been. It cured him 
at once and for ever of betting; he made a vow, and kept it, that 
the ring should know him no more; but it may be said to have 
spoilt his temper, which, perhaps, was not naturally a sweet one. 
His life, even when he was among his fellow art-students, in 
London, was somewhat solitary: when he was at Farndon it was 
completely so. He had his own rooms, and, as he showed that 
he preferred to shut himself up, he was not often asked to leave 
them. It is difficult for a man who has been soundly horse- 
whipped to conceal all traces of the fact ; and the servants, who 
had never had any love for Jacob, guessed what had happened to 
him. If they did not find out the exact truth, they arrived at 
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something not very far removed from it; and gave themselves the 
satisfaction of sneering at him in a way which he could not resent. 
By one hasty, dishonourable act, he had incurred permanent 
obloquy, and he knew it. For years the dominant idea in his 
mind was a sense of the cruel harshness of fate, and of the 
injustice which took no account of repentance. Then Miss 
Herbert came to live at Farndon, and it was not his good fortune 
to commend himself favourably to Miss Herbert, who alleged, 
with perfect truth, that the young man had been placed in an 
absurdly false position by her brother. 

False or not, there was no remedy for it now. He must remain 
where he was, until his brush should bring him in a sufficient 
income to enable him to set up his household gods elsewhere ; and 
even when that wished-for day came he would not be free—he 
never could be free—from the weight of an immense obligation. 
In the meantime, his conduct continued to be exemplary, and his 
talent was recognised by all competent judges. Ambition of a 
kind he had, but it was not a hopeful kind of ambition. He 
developed into a rather sullen and taciturn young man—not a 
pleasant young man—possibly even a dangerous one, it might be 
fancied, by the look of him. Yet his thoughts were seldom bad 
thoughts, only intensely bitter. His feeling towards Herbert 
would be difficult to define, and he certainly never attempted to 
define it to himself. He admired the man, he respected him; 
he would have loved him if things had fallen out differently. 
As it was, there were certain moments when he felt as if earth 
could afford him no greater joy than to detect his benefactor in 
the commission of some ignoble action. It will be perceived 
that poor Jacob had great natural disadvantages to contend 
against. 

The little station of Farndon Road is only about a mile and a 
half from Farndon Court, and as Dick had not been sure how soon 
he would be able to get away from Lord Middleborough’s wedding, 
he had given no orders that he should be met. When he left the 
train, however, he found Jacob Stiles waiting for him in a dog- 
cart, and was a little surprised by a mark of attention which had 
been frequent enough in the old days, but which he had latterly 
ceased to look for. 

“ Hallo, Jake!” he said, “ what brings you down here?” 

“T had to go into Windsor about something,” replied the other, 
“and I thought I might as well drive round to the station, in case 
you came down by this train.” 

“T intended to walk,” said Dick: “but since you are here, I 
don’t mind taking a lift. No; you drive,” he added, as he climbed 
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into the dog-cart, and his companion handed him the reins; “I’m 
going to smoke a cigarette.” 

Jacob did as he was requested, and drove on some little 
distance, before saying: “I wanted to tell you that I have sold 
another picture.” He spoke with his eyes lowered, which was a 
trick that he had. 

“Have you?” said Dick. “Glad to hear it. I hope you got a 
good price.” 

“Yes,” answered the other, “I think so. I think I got as 
much as it was worth.” 

He had a slow, somewhat deprecating method of enunciation 
which, taken in conjunction with his thin, pale cheeks, and his 
habit of holding his head low, caused strangers to think that he 
must either be very unhappy, or be weighed down by some guilty 
secret—an impression which, as we know, was tolerably correct. 
But for these peculiarities he would have passed muster easily 
enough, having a face which was handsome rather than plain, and 
a well-knit, well-proportioned figure. 

“The gentleman who bought that picture has given me an 
order for two more,” he went on, “and I am to do some illustra- 
tions for the ‘Grosvenor Magazine.’ ” 

“ Come, that’s capital news. Did you drive round to tell me 
about it, Jake?” 

The young fellow raised his eyes—they were very dark and 
very brilliant eyes—for the first time, and shot a quick, sidelong 
glance at his questioner. “I thought you would be glad to hear,” 
he answered. He seemed as if he were going to say something 
more, but apparently changed his mind, and, drawing the whip 
gently across the horse’s flanks, slightly increased the pace at 
which they were moving. 

“ By-the-way,” observed Dick presently, “I have got a piece of 
news too. I’m going to be married.” 

This time Jacob’s eyes were opened to their utmost extent, and 
were turned full upon Dick’s face, which remained impassive. 
“To be married? You!” he exclaimed. “Do you really mean 
it?” 

“Oh, yes; I have been thinking about it for some time past. 
It is a Miss Lefroy; not a sister of Lady Middleborough’s— 
her cousin. You and she ought to become friends, I should 
think; for she takes a great interest_in art, and paints like a 
professional.” 

Jacob smiled very slightly ; he may have been thinking that 
neither the future Mrs. Herbert nor any other lady was at all 

likely to make friends with him. From dwelling so continually 
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upon one thought, he had come to have a morbid conviction that 
he looked like a forger, and that everybody must suspect him of 
being one. Presently he said in a formal, hesitating way, as if 
he were repeating a speech previously learnt by heart: “Iam 
very glad that you are going to be married at last. I hope you 
will be as happy as you deserve to be.” 

“Thanks,” answered Dick briefly. After a minute or two he 
asked: “Did you happen to take a look at the Electricity foal 
to-day ?” 

“Yes. I don’t much fancy him myself; but Miss Herbert 
thinks he will be the best one we ever bred. She arrived just before 
luncheon. I suppose you knew that she was coming?” 

“No, by George! I didn’t,” replied Dick, looking a trifle 
perturbed. “The last time I heard from her she said she wouldn’t 
be here for another fortnight. I rather suspect, you know,” he 
went on musingly, “that Carry won’t altogether like this. In 
fact, I’m sure she won't like it. If you come to that, it would be 
ridiculous to expect her to like it.” 

These remarks partook so much of the nature of a soliloquy 
that Jacob did not feel called upon to make any response to them, 
and nothing more was said until they reached the hall door, 
where Miss Herbert, who had been out riding, happened at that 
moment to be dismounting from her horse. 

She was a tall, dark, well-made woman, who looked both young 
and handsome in her riding habit, but who, under other cireum- 
stances, was quite evidently thirty years of age. She resembled 
her brother in nothing at all, except in a certain abruptness of 
speech, and was far less universally popular than he. Neverthe- 
less, she had a very large acquaintance, and was said to have 
refused many eligible suitors. She had a considerable fortune of 
her own. 

“Well, Carry,” said Dick as he descended from the dog-cart, 
‘so here you are again. Where are you from last?” 

He did not pay much attention to her reply, but walked up 
the steps beside her, and, with his usual promptitude in coming to 
the point, said: “I have something to tell you. I am going to 
be married in the course of the summer, to Hope Lefroy, the 
niece of the Helston Abbey man.” 

« As I have never set eyes on the girl,” observed Miss Herbert, 
without any manifestation of surprise, “I can’t tell whether to 
congratulate you or not.” 

“You may congratulate me. And I say, Carry, I should like 
you two to be friends, if you could manage it.” 


“T doubt whether we shall be able to manage it. Do you 
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recollect ever to have come across a case of sisters-in-law living in 
the same house who were friends? I don’t.” 

“Well, let us try to make yours an exceptional case.” 

They had entered the drawing-room by this time. Miss Herbert 
had seated herself in an arm-chair and had laid her gloves and 
whip down on the tea-table at her elbow. Dick leant with his 
shoulders against the mantelpiece and his hands in his pockets. 

“You are bound to see a good deal of one another,” he con- 
tinued, “ and you know, Carry, you are an infernally disagreeable 
woman sometimes. You don’t mind my saying so, do you?” 

“Tam sure you would not be deterred from saying so by such 
a trifle as my objecting to be called infernally disagreeable.” 

“ Ah, but you can be infernally agreeable too, if you like. I 
wish you would take it into your head to be agreeable to her.” 

“My dear Dick, I hope I am not so silly or so ill-bred as to 
quarrel with your wife; but if you expect to see us tripping out 
of the dining-room after dinner with our arms twined round each 
other’s waists, you had better prepare yourself for a disappoint- 
ment. Demonstrations of that kind must be undertaken by you.” 

Dick laughed. ‘There won’t be any demonstrations of that 
kind ; don’t be alarmed. We shall be a very sensible matter-of- 
fact couple, and we have no intention of going in for love-making. 
Besides, I‘daresay I shall be away from home pretty often.” 

“Oh, you have already arranged that? If it is not an im- 
pertinent question, may I ask why you are marrying a girl with 
whom you are not in love? I can understand that she may have 
her reasons for marrying you.” 

“We both have our reasons, and very good ones too. I needn’t 
run through the list of them. I really think you will like Hope; 
but I won't say any more. If I praise her too much I shall pro- 
bably set you against her.” 

“Naturally,” observed Miss Herbert, and then changed the 
subject. 

Jacob no longer dined with the family; his meals were served 
to him by reluctant servants in his own sitting-room upstairs— 
another painful incident of his false position. Sometimes, how- 
ever, if there was nobody staying in the house, he would make 
his appearance in the smoking-room at a late hour; and he did 
so this evening. 

Dick looked up from the ‘Field,’ and nodded to him as he 
entered and advanced towards the fire, his cheeks somewhat pale 
and the embarrassment of his manner more marked than usual. 
It was only after he had twice opened his lips without speaking 
that he managed to say : 
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“T told you I had sold another picture. I have been saving up 
what I have earned lately, and here it is.” He held out a bundle 
of banknotes. “ It’s—it’s—the two hundred pounds that I stole,” 
he said, a sudden flush mounting to his cheek-bones as he forced 
himself to utter that uncompromising word. 

Dick frowned, as he had a way of doing when he was distressed. 
“What nonsense, Jake!” he exclaimed. “I thought we had 
agreed not to mention that affair again. It is all over and—done 
with.” He had been going to say “forgotten,” but checked 
himself, 

“Tt can never be done with for me,” answered the young man, 
upon whom the significance of the substituted phrase was not 
lost. “The curse will be upon me till my dying day. If I never 
commit another offence against God or man, it will make no 
difference. It can’t be helped, I suppose.” 

Dick was not much moved by this outburst, which struck him 
as exaggerated and uncalled-for. ‘ My good fellow,” he said, not 
very felicitously, “I don’t want the money; it wasn’t the loss of 
two hundred pounds that I cared about.” 

“T am quite aware of that,” replied the other bitterly ; “but I 
hope you will take the money, all the same, to please me. It’s— 
a wedding present, if you like,” he added, with a faint smile. 

“T am very willing to accept your present, Jake, if that will 
make you any happier,” said Dick, taking the notes and tossing 
them carelessly into a drawer. 

Unlike the generality of rich men, he cared less about money 
than about any other earthly thing, and treated this considerable 
sum as if it had been the merest trifle. He wanted to add some- 
thing kind, but scarcely knew what to say. The pale, sullen face 
and the downcast eyes which refused to meet his, impressed him 
disagreeably. The form of consolation which finally commended 
itself to him was not quite the best that could have been hit 
upon. 

“Come, Jake, don’t look so gloomy over it. Nobody but our- 
selves knows what happened three years ago, and nobody else 
ever will know. You have made a fresh start ; go on and prosper, 
and, in God’s name, give up worrying yourself about what can't 
be undone.” 

Jacob made some inarticulate murmur and presently went 
away. He had been quite prepared for his reception; he had 
felt sure beforehand that Dick would never say “ Let us be 
friends again,” yet he was sore and disappointed. If those few 
words could have been spoken, his character might even now 
have been altered; but the words that he had heard were so 
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many fresh wounds, which would smart for weeks and months to 
come, and might not improbably poison his sick mind beyond 
hope of cure, as the sting of an insect will sometimes prove fatal 
to those whose blood is in a diseased state. But how was a 
straightforward, plain-dealing fellow like Dick Herbert to under- 
stand all this ? 


Cuarter XIV. 
MRS. PIERPOINT. 


OnE afternoon, some weeks after the announcement of Hope’s 
engagement to Mr. Herbert, a young gentleman, whose somewhat 
perturbed mien contrasted with the very careful accuracy of his 
get-up, rang at the door of one of the smallest houses in Green 
Street, Mayfair. He asked for Mrs. Pierpoint, was admitted, and 
presently groped his way into a diminutive drawing-room, darkened 
to suit modern requirements, and a little overcrowded with the 
Satsuma and Kioto ware, the old silver and enamels and miniatures 
which are the outward evidences of modern taste. 

Behind a tea-table in a corner of the diminutive drawing-room 
sat a diminutive lady, who immediately said: “I know what is 
the matter. You have heard that your flame is going to be 
married, and you have come to tell me that it is all my fault.” 

“And so it is your fault,” Captain Cunningham declared, 
dropping into a low chair and casting his hat away from him 
with the air of one to whom glossy hats could henceforward be 
neither a care nor a consolation. “If it hadn’t been for you, this 
would never have happened.” 

“Tf I could think so,” remarked Mrs. Pierpoint, “I should be 
able to flatter myself that I had not lived altogether in vain; but 
Tam afraid I must not claim all that credit. The utmost that I 
have done has been to save you from getting into one more stupid 
scrape.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint had been for some years Bertie Cunningham’s 
friend, confidant, and adviser. Her age was nearer forty than 
thirty ; but she had preserved her girlish figure and as much as 
could be expected of the beauty for which she had once been 
famous. Time could not mar the perfect profile formed by that 
low brow, that little Greek nose, that short upper lip and rounded 
chin. Some lines, it is true, showed themselves about the mouth 
and eyes, and the complexion was no longer what it had been; 
but the abundant brown hair was as yet unstreaked with grey, 
only the gold having faded out of it. She was a bright, vivacious 
woman, who liked hunting in winter, and society in spring, and 
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yachting in summer, and Bertie Cunningham all the year round. 
Some people were pleased to say disagreeable things about her; 
but as these things were not true, there is no need to dwell upon 
them. She had a husband with whom she managed to live on 
terms of amity, though there had been a time when she had 
believed that this would be impossible to her. Many things are 
found possible which do not appear so at first sight. Mrs. Pier- 
point had learnt to shut her eyes to what she did not wish to see, 
to accept what there was no satisfactory mode of escape from, and 
to conceal any sufferings that she may have felt from a world 
which dislikes nothing so much as the contemplation of suffering. 
It is probable that her moral standard was not a very exalted 
one ; but she was a brave, kindhearted little soul, who tried to do 
her duty according to her lights, and spoke evil of neither man 
nor woman. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you,” Bertie Cunningham went on re- 
proachfully, “I should have got those people to ask me down to 
Helston at Christmas. You know I should.” 

“And afterwards ? ” 

“ Afterwards ?—afterwards! Well, I should have seen her, 
and she wouldn’t have gone and engaged herself to this fellow, 
that’s all. Oh, you may call me conceited if you like—I don't 
care. I’m much too miserable to care what Iam called. Herbert, 
of all men! She can’t possibly love him, you know. Now, don’t 
go and say that she does.” 

“ Would it be any comfort to you to think that she did.” 

“Yes—no—I don’t know. I am beyond reach of comfort. 
You don’t understand what it is; you’re so awfully stony-hearted. 
I should just like to see you desperately, miserably in love with 
somebody !” 

“T fancy that I have outlived the power; but thank you, all 
the same. I have seen you in that condition once or twice before, 
and I don’t feel much alarmed about you. You'll be all right 
again in a few weeks.” 

“That is a most horrid, unfriendly thing to say!” cried Cun- 
ningham ; “besides being perfectly untrue. You never in your 
life saw me in love before. Some fancies may have had—there’s 
nothing to laugh at—I say I may have had a passing fancy or two; 
but nothing in the least like this. This is the real thing, and I 
shall never get over it.” 

“Do you think you will die of it, then? Have a cup of tea in 
the meantime.” 

“T said nothing about dying,” returned the young man, with 
some asperity; “I said I should never get over it, and I never 
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shall. If I were talking to anybody but you, I should say that 
my heart was broken; but I won’t say so to you, because as a 
matter of course you would begin to laugh. You ave laughing 
already. Well, I suppose there must be something killingly 
funny in the suffering of a friend, since it amuses you so much ; 
but I don’t quite see the joke myself.” 

“T am not laughing,” said the little lady, who indeed had only 
smiled. ‘Iam really sorry for you, and I quite believe that it 
hurts for the moment; only I cannot pretend to regret Miss 
Lefroy’s engagement. You know as well as I do that you never 
could have married her, and therefore y 

“Oh, yes; that’s the way you kept going on all the winter. 
I wish to heaven I hadn’t listened to you!” 

“Do you know that you are becoming rather rude? But 
never mind; I didn’t expect gratitude. What I was going to say 
was that, as you could not have afforded to marry Miss Lefroy 
yourself, it really cannot signify much to you whom she marries 
or when she marries. ‘l'o be sure,” added Mrs. Pierpoint, thought- 
fully, “I would rather have heard that she was engaged to any 
other man than Mr. Herbert. It may lead to complications.” 

“What complications?” Cunningham asked. 

“You know what I mean. I am afraid you will be apt to make 
love to the wife when you ought to be making love to the sister.” 

Cunningham groaned. “I wish you were not so determined to 
marry me to Miss Herbert! Iam not going to marry her; I am 
not going to marry at all. Why on earth should I?” 

“Because it is good for you; because you want money ; because 
Carry Herbert is by far the best-looking heiress that I know, and 
because you really did like her very much not so long ago.” 

“Like her!—oh, yes, I liked her well enough; but that was 
before I saw Hope—Miss Lefroy, I mean. Everything is changed 
now, and there is only one woman in the world whom I could 
possibly marry. I say, do you believe Dick Herbert is in love 
with her?” 

“T know nothing about it, but I presume so. According to 
you, her charms are sufficient to account for his being in love 

with her.” 

“Yes; but I always imagined that Herbert was a regular 
woman-hater, and he gave out ever so long ago that he didn’t 
mean to marry. I expect Lady Jane has made up the match.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint was beginning : “If she has, it is much to her 
credit ”——-when Mr. Francis was announced, and she rose to 
shake hands with the new arrival. ‘“ We were just talking about 

your friend Mr. Herbert,” she remarked. 
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“Were you?” said Francis. “Then let us talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“ After that, we certainly can’t talk about anything else until 
you have explained yourself. Don’t you approve of his marriage ?” 

“Does anybody ever approve of the marriage of his best friend ? 
Isn’t it a well-known fact that the chances are twenty to one in 
favour of his best friend’s wife hating him like poison? In this 
instance the chances may safely be counted as fifty to one, 
because the only time that I ever spoke to Miss Lefroy I was 
happily inspired to tell her that a woman who married poor Dick 
from worldly motives would infallibly make him and herself 
miserable.” 

“She is marrying him from worldly motives then?” 

“Judging by the spirit in which she received my remarks I 
should imagine that she was; but I am not in Miss Lefroy’s 
secrets. I shall buy a very nice wedding present for Dick; I 
shall see him through on the fatal day, and then bid him a 
tearful farewell. I give him eighteen months to repent of his 
bargain and return to me in sackcloth and ashes. That would 
bring us to just about the proper time of the year for the big 
game in Abyssinia.” 

“You are indeed a friend of the right sort. And what is 
Mrs. Herbert to do when you go after the big game in Abys- 
sinia ?” 

“Mrs. Herbert, I take it, will amuse herself with little games 
in England. I don’t wish to be the prophet of evil. I may be 
quite wrong, and they may turn out the happiest couple under 
the sun; but I have opinions of my own upon the subject of 
matrimony in general and of Dick Herbert as a married man in 
particular.” 

He had views, which he was rather fond of unfolding, upon 
most subjects, and perhaps he would have been willing to state 
his matrimonial views now; but it was already past six o’clock, 
and other visitors, before whom such subjects could not con- 
veniently be discussed, began to drop in, one by one, until the 
little room was almost choked with them. 

Among the latest arrivals was Miss Herbert, who was welcomed 
by Mrs. Pierpoint with that peculiarly affectionate cordiality 
which women are wont to display towards another of their sex 
in the presence of the man to whom they desire to marry her. 
Why they should behave in this manner it is not easy to discover ; 
for the man, unless he is very dull indeed, sees and understands 
it all, and, as a general thing, it makes him both uncomfortable 
and obstinate. It is not everybody who, like Bertie Cunningham, 
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is prepared for all kinds of feminine stratagems and is confident 
of his own power to resist them. 

That experienced youth knew quite well that a chair close to 
his would be found for Miss Herbert, and he also had good 
grounds for believing that Miss Herbert had a crow to pluck with 
him; but he did not allow these things to disturb his equanimity. 
He got her a cup of tea, resumed his seat, smiled pleasantly, and 
waited for her to begin the attack. She looked very handsome in 
that subdued light, and, broken-hearted though he was, it was 
always agreeable to him to contemplate a handsome woman. The 
clouds which had gathered upon her brow when she first caught 
sight of him began to disperse as she returned his gaze. 

“Captain Cunningham,” said she, “ how ought one to treat a 
correspondent who never answers one’s letters ?” 

“Go on writing till he does answer, I should think,” replied 
Bertie, promptly. 

“That might become monotonous. Perhaps a simpler plan 
would be to give up writing to him altogether.” 

“T can’t help fancying,” said Bertie, “that these observations 
are meant to apply in some mysterious way to me. If so, I can 
only say that that is the plan which you have adopted. I haven’t 
had a letter from you for a very long time; but I am sure I 
answered every time that you wrote. If you didn’t hear, it must 
have been the fault of that disgraceful post-office,which is always 
mislaying my correspondence. I mean to make a formal com- 
plaint to the Postmaster-General about it one of these days.” 

Miss Herbert smiled. Perhaps she believed him; perhaps she 
only wanted to believe him. He was bending forwards, his 
elbows resting on his knees, and was looking up into her face with 
those innocent dark-blue eyes which many a woman before her 
had found irresistible. The most absurd of all the illusions that 
we cherish are those which we know to be illusions; but it not 
unfrequently happens that these are just the ones with which we 
are most unwilling to part. 

Miss Herbert drank her tea silently; the smile was still hover- 
ing about her lips as she handed the empty cup to her neighbour. 
In general, her voice if not exactly harsh, was hard ; but nothing 
could have been gentler than the intonation with which her 
next words were spoken. “I wonder whether you will take 
the trouble to come and see me sometimes, now that I am in 
London.” 

“Of course I will,” Bertie answered; “where are you 
staying ?” 

She gave him one of her cards. “ Dick has taken a house 
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for the season,” she said. “I suppose you have heard about 
poor Dick ?” 

The young man winced slightly. “Yes, ’ve heard. What in 
the world is he doing it for?” 

“Really that is more than I can tell you. There appears to be 
no pretence of affection on either side.” 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Bertie, off his guard. “TI was certain 
that there couldn’t be anything of the kind!” 

“Why were you so certain?” asked Miss Herbert, suspiciously. 
“ Are you acquainted with the girl?” 

“Well, yes; just acquainted,” answered the other, recollecting 
himself. ‘That is, I have met her twice in my life. It didn’t 
strike me that she was at ali in Dick’s style. This really ought 
not to be allowed to go on, you know.” 

Miss Herbert laughed. “If you think that Dick can be 
prevented from doing anything that he has made up his mind to 
do, you must have had very few opportunities of studying his 
character. After all, why should it not be allowed to goon? It 
is very unlikely that he will live and die a bachelor, and I don’t 
know that Miss Lefroy will not suit him as well as anybody else. 
I was introduced to her yesterday, and I thought her a very 
decent sort of person.” 

A decent sort of person! Bertie stroked his nascent moustache 
and held his tongue with some difficulty. He valued peace too 
much to put the thoughts that were in him into words; but he 
was not sorry that the conversation at this juncture became 
general. When Miss Herbert took her leave he had recovered 
himself sufficiently to bestow that slight pressure upon her fingers 
which he supposed that she expected. 

As soon as he and Mrs. Pierpoint were once more alone, the 
latter remarked drily, “I am glad to see that you are still capable 
of making love to a lady who has the merit of being marriage- 
able.” 

“You call that a merit! Besides, I didn’t make love to her at 
all—how can you say such things? I have never made love 
to her.” 

“Oh!” 

“Well, I am speaking the truth. I know what it will be; some 
fine day you will manage to get me into such a position that I 
shall be obliged to propose to Miss Herbert or some other heiress, 
and then I shall be nicely caught!” 

“You must acknowledge that, if I have anything to do with 
the catching, I shall at least be disinterested. You heard what 
Mr. Francis said just now about the wives of one’s best friends, 
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and I suppose the same rule applies to the husbands. This is a 
peculiarly hard case, since both you and Carry Herbert are friends 
of mine. I wonder whether you will both show me the cold 
shoulder as soon as you are married.” 

“TI can’t tell what she might do,” said Cunningham; “but I 
can answer for myself. Cold shoulder wouldn’t be the word. If 
ever you bring such a thing about, my implacable resentment 
shall pursue you all the days of your mortal life.” 

“This is very sad and very discouraging,” said Mrs. Pierpoint ; 
“but I think I will take my chance all the same. Perhaps 
you won’t hate me; you may even live to thank me—who 
knows ?” 


Cuapter XY. 
HOPE DOES HER DUTY. 


Sprinc had passed imperceptibly into summer; the trees in 
Eaton Square were as green as London trees can contrive to be; 
the season was in full swing; the ceaseless turmoil of the vast 
city had become slightly increased in one of its quarters; a few 
of its inhabitants were spending hundreds and thousands of 
pounds upon entertainments which afforded no very keen delight 
to anybody ; others were dying of hunger in garrets; at West- 
minster statesmen and would-be statesmen were calling one 
another bad names and occasionally doing a little business. 
That astonishing mixture of tragedy and farce which goes by 
the name of life, and which, from force of habit, none of us find 
astonishing, was, in short, being enacted as usual; and the 
circumstance that a single individual among those millions had 
rather rashly engaged herself to marry a man whom she did not 
love was, doubtless, trivial enough. What can it matter whether 
one atom in the swarm lives or dies, is happy or unhappy? Since, 
however, all is relative; since the world in which we dwell is but 
a speck in the immensity of space, and since it and we might be 
extinguished to-morrow without even a momentary cessation of 
the music of the spheres, it is evident that we bave only to apply 
the same theory upon a somewhat larger scale in order to con- 
vince ourselves that nothing which has ever happened upon the 
surface of this planet is of any consequence whatsoever—a propo- 
sition which seems too bold to be gulped down by mortal swallow. 
And so we return to the comforting conclusion that small things 
are just as important as great, and that Hope Lefroy’s destiny 
was at least of supreme consequence to herself. 

There were moments when she felt it to be so; but for the 
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most part she allowed herself to float down the stream of fate, 
not without a restful sense of relief in the thought that her 
struggles against the current were ended. Herbert came to see 
her from time to time—not by any means every day; Gertrude 
endeavoured, with more or less of success, to interest her in the 
purchase of her trousseau; Lady Jane purred over her con- 
tentedly ; the more distant members of the Lefroy clan came to 
offer their felicitations and their wedding gifts; the days slipped 
away somehow or other, and were not such bad days, taking them 
all in all. She went as little as possible into the world, the 
comparative recency of her father’s death giving her an excuse 
for declining invitations; but she could hardly refuse to be 
present at her aunt’s annual ball, and it was upon that occasion 
that she encountered Captain Cunningham for the first time since 
her engagement. 

It must be confessed that the sight of the young guardsman 
agitated her a little for a moment; he himself was agitated, and 
possibly did not try very hard to veil his agitation. But it was 
rather her memory than her heart that was stirred, and she 
speedily regained her self-possession. ‘“ No, thanks!” she said, 
in answer to his immediate request, “Iam not going to dance 
to-night.” 

“Oh, but just once !—for the sake of old times,” he pleaded. 

“ Well, perhaps once,” she answered, hesitatingly. “ But not 
now; later in the evening, if you're disengaged then,” and with 
that she turned away. 

After all, why should she not have just one last dance? Without 
quite knowing it, she looked forward to her marriage in much 
the same way that many people look forward to death—as the 
end of everything, a huge barrier, beyond which there may or 
may not be some new kind of happiness, but surely no renewal of 
dancing or laughter or other frivolous delights. 

Cunningham was too adroit, or too much engaged, to claim the 
promised dance before two o'clock in the morning, the consequence 
of which was that he was awaited with some little impatience. 
He looked sad and interesting ; he said very little, but placed his 
arm round his partner’s waist, and, as she was whirled away into 
the throng, it seemed to her for an instant as if careless youth 
had come back, and all the events of the past year might be 
forgotten, and she might fancy herself at her first ball again. 

An insignificant circumstance interfered with the continuance 
of this illusion. The house in which Hope had first been intro- 
duced to London society had been a very large one, whereas that 
in Eaton Square was only of moderate size. In so restricted a 
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space collisions could with difficulty be avoided, and anything like 
the poetry of motion was quite unattainable. After making the 
circuit of the room once, Hope paused, and, disengaging herself 
from her partner, declared with a touch of petulance that it was 
out of the question to dance in the midst of such a rabble. 
“We may as well sit down,” she said, and suited the action to 
the word. 

“Ah!” sighed Cunningham, as he followed her example, “if 
we could only go back to this time last year!” 

“That is just what I was thinking; it seems so much more 
than a year ago!” 

“T suppose it wouldn’t make much difference if we could,” the 
young man said with another sigh; “what must be will be. 
Only, so long as things haven’t actually happened, it always 
seems as if other things might be possible, don’t you know?” 

To this incoherent sentiment Hope made no reply, and he 
continued: “I wonder what we shall be doing this time next 
year. Probably I shall be wishing that I could have this evening 
back again. Next year you will be Mrs. Herbert, and perhaps 
your husband won’t let you dance.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Herbert is likely to lay any prohibitions 
upon me,” answered Hope, coldly. 

She was not pleased with him for alluding to her marriage. 
There are certain reticences for which women are always grateful, 
and she had credited Cunningham with some delicacy in that he 
had refrained from offering her any empty congratulations. Of 
course he must suspect what her motives for marrying were, and, 
as he was no relation of hers, of course he could see no cause for 
rejoicing in sucha match. But he might have let the subject 
alone. 

Fortunately he did not seem inclined to pursue it. His next 
words were: “Do you remember that day last winter when I met 
you in the Park?” 

“Quite well,’ answered Hope. 

“ And I told you I should get your people to ask me down to 
Helston at Christmas. How I wish I had!” 

“We should all have been glad to see you; but most likely 
you were better amused hunting in Leicestershire with your 
friend Mrs. Pierpoint.” 

“How did you know that I was there?” asked the young man 
in some astonishment. 

“Everything is known. Did you wish it to remain a secret?” 

“Oh, dear, no! there is no secret about it. Pierpoint told me 
I could ride his horses while he was away, so I went down to 
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Melton for a few weeks and stayed with a cousin of mine. Only 
I thought, from the way you spoke—that is, I hope you know 
that I would a thousand times rather have been at Helston than 
in Leicestershire.” 

“Really? I can’t quite understand why.” 

But in truth she did understand what he meant her to infer ; 
and, if she had not, the eloquent expression which he now threw 
into his eyes would have enlightened her. This knowledge, how- 
ever, did not cause her heart to beat any the faster. Captain 
Cunningham might possibly, under different conditions, have 
become something to her; but he was nothing to her now—she 
was quite sure of that—nor did she believe much in his sincerity. 
No doubt the impassioned gaze with which she was at that 
moment being honoured had been directed at half-a-dozen sets of 
features in the course of the evening. But there she did him an 
injustice. Had he been less seriously in love with her, he would 
not have hesitated to be a good deal more explicit; but Hope 
was not to him what other women were, and since he could no 
more ask her to throw Herbert over and marry him than he 
could propose to a princess of the blood royal, he heroically 
refrained from going beyond hints and glances; which, according 
to his code, was no small concession to the behests of duty. 

These meeting with no response, the conversation gradually 
languished. Neither he nor she felt altogether at ease; the 
interview was a disappointment to both of them, and Hope was 
not sorry when Herbert lounged up to her side and put an end to 
it. With Herbert she did feel at ease; never was there a less 
exacting fiancé. If she happened to be in a talkative mood, he 
sat and listened to her with apparent pleasure; if, on the other 
hand, she preferred to remain silent, that seemed to suit him 
quite equally well. She told herself a dozen times a day that she 
ought to be very thankful, and that she never could have got on 
so smoothly with anyone else in the world. It was necessary 
that she should tell herself this, because every now and then he 
provoked her to an extent for which she was puzzled to account ; 
and indeed, although storms are not to be desired, there are few 
tempers capable of holding out against a perpetual equatorial 
calm. 

There was no disturbing Dick Herbert’s good humour: other- 
wise he might have been made a little anxious by the fits of 
nervous irritability to which Hope became subject as the day of 
her marriage drew nearer. “Do you realize what you are doing ?” 
she asked him suddenly once; “do you know that you are 
marrying a woman who has the makings of a termagant in her?” 
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He smiled and replied that he was willing to run that risk. 

On another occasion she besought him to tell her whether he 
did not in his heart believe it to be wicked to marry without love. 
“Tt must be wicked—I am sure it must be! Though I don’t 
think the Bible says anything about it.” 

“Neither the Bible nor I have a word to say against the 
practice,” Dick answered. 

“But perhaps you think it wrong, though you don’t say so. 
Wouldn’t you like to be off your bargain? Come!—there is still 
time.” 

“ Well 
family.” 

Hope burst into an hysterical laugh. “ What would they do to 
me! It would be almost worth while to break the engagement 
off, if only for the sake of passing through such a startling 
experience. But of course Iam talking nonsense,” she added, 
becoming grave again. “I should never have the moral courage 
to retreat now; perhaps, if I had had any moral courage, I 
should never have advanced. It has all been your doing from 
first to last.” 

“T don’t mind accepting the entire responsibility,” said Dick. 

That was the worst of him: he didn’t mind anything. It was 
this unreasonable complaint that Hope inwardly formulated 
against a man who let her do exactly what she pleased now, and 
who would in all probability continae to let her do what she 
pleased hereafter. Unquestionably such a treasure was thrown 
away upon her; and so, in truth, her friends appeared to think. 
When they came to congratulate her, they one and all expatiated 
upon Dick’s good qualities, and had an unflattering way of im- 
plying that she was a great deal more lucky than she deserved to 
be. Even Mills, who could not be accused of undervaluing her 
former mistress, was abundantly satisfied with the match, and 
spoke of Mr. Herbert in terms of such extravagant, not to say 
ignorant, eulogy, that Hope could not help calling attention to 
one small defect of his. “ He is sixteen years older than I am, 
you know, Mills.” 

“And a very good thing too, Miss Hope. I don’t feel no 
confidence in young men, nor yet no respect for ’em,” said Mrs. 
Mills, whose own husband was considerably her junior. ‘“ What 
you want,” she went on, “is somebody to take care of you; and 
that Mr. Herbert will do. I'd a deal sooner it was him than the 
other.” 

“What other?” Hope inquired. 

“Why, him as you walked with that day in the park, my dear. 
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I was took with him at first, I don’t deny, for I have always been 
partial to good looks, having none myself; but when I come to 
think it over, I didn’t feel so sure of him. No, my dear; it’s 
best as it is, you may depend.” 

“The gentleman whom you speak of never asked me to marry 
him,” said Hope; “and no doubt everything that happens is 
always for the best. At all events, you will be a gainer, you 
poor old Mills, for you won’t be dragged away from your duties 
any more now to sit in artists’ studios all the morning.” 

“The Lord be praised for that!” ejaculated Mills piously. 
“Not that I grudged the time, as well you know, Miss Hope; 
but dear me! it wasn’t the right thing at all for a young lady 
like you to be going to such places. I felt so all along, though it 
wasn’t for me to speak; and that there Mr. Tristram, I believe 
he thought the same as I did.” 

“Very likely,” answered Hope. 

She had no doubt that Tristram, in common with everybody 
else, held that opinion. In her inexperience she had imagined 
that it might possibly be the right thing to earn her own bread ; 
but evidently this was not so. The right thing was to remain, 
by hook or by crook, in the station to which she had been born ; 
the right thing was to be rich. If riches did not chance in her 
case to be synonymous with bliss, that was her own fault. The 
consciousness of duty performed should be sufficient for all well- 
ordered minds. 

It was in the very last days of her spinsterhood that Hope held 
the above colloquy with Mills. She had gone to Henrietta 
Street to take leave of her old nurse and her old rooms, and had 
contemplated continuing her pilgrimage to South Kensington in 
order to take leave also of her old master. But now she gave up 
that idea. What would be the good? What pleasure could 
there be in hearing conventionalities from the unconventional 
Tristram? These might more appropriately be spoken after the 
ceremony, to which he had been invited and at which she pre- 
sumed that he would be present. So she went straight back to 
Eaton Square and shed a few tears in private. 

No modern Joshua being at hand to arrest the remorseless 
progress of time, the sun rose punctually at 4.30 a.m. on Hope’s 
wedding-morning to pursue his wonted course of shining upon 
the just and upon the unjust, among the former class of which 
persons might surely be included a young woman whose faltering 
steps had led her at last into what she believed to be the path of 
duty. When he sank once more beneath the horizon-line Hope 
Lefroy had become Mrs. Herbert, and Lady Jane, resting from 
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her labours, breathed a fervent thanksgiving that the proceedings 
of the day had passed off without a hitch. 

The good lady had not felt quite sure that there would be no 
hitch ; but that numbness of the whole nervous system which is 
often brought about by a crisis, and which is no bad substitute 
for courage, enabled Hope to bear herself from first to last with 
the most creditable composure. Her wedding was: only a little 
less magnificent than that of her cousin had been. Dukes and 
duchesses were not quite so well represented at it, and the 
reporters of the daily papers appeared at the church in somewhat 
diminished numbers; but the requisite bishop was not lacking, 
nor had any expense been spared in the way of floral decoration. 
Dick Herbert, in a new suit of clothes, got through his task with 
ease and distinction, supported by the dissatisfied Francis, who 
had assumed a smiling mien in spite of his dissatisfaction. The 
only thing that Hope afterwards remembered to have seen during 
the service was Tristram’s shaggy head rising above a sea of 
others, and she noticed that he was studying the scene with a 
pensive, melancholy air, as if thinking that a picture might 
possibly be made out of it. But it was certain that Tristram 
would never paint anything so hopelessly commonplace as a 
fashionable wedding. He said something to her—she did not 
clearly understand what—when he shook hands with her after 
the rite was concluded. There were so many people to be shaken 
hands with and so many meaningless words to be listened to! 

However, the ordeal did not last long. Hope, placing herself 
in the hands of the new maid who had been engaged for her, 
exchanged her bridal array for a travelling-dress; immediately 
after which she seemed to wake out of a trance and found that 
she was seated beside her husband in a brougham, moving rapidly 
towards the station, whence they were to depart for Folkestone 
and the Continent. 

She faced round upon him with quivering lips and dilated eyes. 

“Now,” she exclaimed, “I hope you are satisfied ! ” 

“It seemed the best thing to do,” he answered calmly. 

Then she turned away, looking out of the window, and did not 
speak again until the short drive was at an end. 

Gertrude, when the company had dispersed, was moved by 
curiosity to put an indiscreet question to her mother. ‘“ Mamma, 
do you think they will be happy, those two?” 

“They have everything to make them so,” Lady Jane declared 
boldly. 

“Not quite everything, have they? I suppose he must be 
fond of her ; but she has said from the beginning that she is not 
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the least in love with him. It seems rather dreadful! I hope f 
shall not marry a man whom I don’t care for.” 

“T sincerely hope not, my dear,” said Lady Jane; “I should 
never venture to advise anyone to do that. And yet love is not 
so absolutely essential as young people are apt to think. I have 
known many instances in which people who have married from— 
other motives have got on very well.” She sighed faintly. Per- 
haps she did not speak upon the subject without some personal 
knowledge of it to guide her. “At all events,” she concluded 
cheerfully, “it is a thousand times better for Hope to be living 
at Farndon and mixing in the society to which she has been 
accustomed, than masquerading about London in the disguise of 
a female artist.” 

Mr. Lefroy walked down to his club, where he met several of 
his late guests. ‘“ Well, Lefroy,” said one of them, “ you look 
very beaming. Has the Birmingham Caucus been swallowed up 
by an earthquake ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Lefroy ; “but I’ve married my niece to 
one of the best fellows that ever stepped.” 

“Quite so; but you might have married her to anybody, for 
that matter. To my mind hers is far and away the most beauti- 
ful face that has been seen in London this year.” 

“Well, yes,” assented Mr. Lefroy. “Oh, yes, she is perfect to 
look at, certainly ; still I don’t mind admitting to you that I’m 
glad to get her off my hands. No vice, you understand; but 
awkward to drive—very awkward to drive.” 

“ And you think she'll go steadier in double harness, eh ?” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it. She'll go steady enough now—no 
more shying or bolting. Only I’m not sure—this is strictly 
between ourselves, of course—I’m not quite sure that I should 
care to change places with Dick Herbert.” 


CuarTer XVI. 
A WELCOME. 


FortunaTELy for its occupants, Farndon Court has never been a 
show place; but that does not prevent it from being one of the 
most charming houses in Berkshire. The original structure, 
which certain prints still extant depict as a somewhat gloomy 
mansion of the Jacobean style, was burnt to the ground in the 
early part of the present century, and Dick Herbert’s father, then 
a young man who had recently returned from making the grand 
tour, had it replaced upon another site, by as near a reproduction as 
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his architect could achieve or would consent to of a Renaissance 
French chateau, with steep roofs, jutting wings, and high windows, 
which at a later period were fitted with plate glass. The edifice 
has been a good deal criticised, but no one has ever thought of 
disputing the beauty of its position. It stands on an eminence, 
approached from the north by a long, straight avenue, while on 
the south (towards which quarter the windows of the principal 
reception-rooms look) is a broad terrace, terminated by a stone 
balustrade, some ten feet beneath which are level lawns and 
geometrically-designed flower-beds, according well enough with 
the formal character of the building. From the limit of these the 
ground falls gently to the shores of a lake of respectable size, and 
beyond that woods stretch away as far as the eye can reach. 
From every side, indeed, of this happily-placed dwelling an un- 
dulating sea of greenery extends into the far misty distance. All 
the charm of woodland scenery is there, without that sense of 
oppression which the too near neighbourhood of trees is apt to 
convey. The park is not large, nor for the matter of that is the 
entire property a very extensive one; but it has the appearance 
of being boundless, no line of demarcation being perceptible at the 
points where it touches Windsor forest. 

As for the interior of the house, it was comfortable, though 
hardly what in these days would be considered pretty, or capable 
of being rendered so. The rooms were spacious and lofty, but of 
course lacked those nooks and corners upon which we have learnt 
to set so high a value; and the furniture, which had been pur- 
chased at an epoch when gilding, damask, and huge mirrors were 
held to exhaust the resources of art and luxury, was—as Dick’s 
friends had frequently informed him—meretricious in the last 
degree. By the time that Dick had decided to give his home a 
mistress it had become extremely shabby into the bargain, and as 
he had the best reasons for distrusting his own taste in such 
matters, he thought he could not do more wisely than summon a 
celebrated upholsterer, turn him loose in the house, and briefly 
instruct him to “do it up and make it decent in a couple of 
months.” 

The celebrated upholsterer accepted the commission with glee. 
He came down from London, accompanied by his myrmidons, and 
carried out his orders in a thoroughly painstaking and conscien- 
tious manner. He did the house upand made it decent according 
to his notions, which were those of the most modern school, and 
did not allow himself to be hampered by any slavish adherence to 
congruity. The abomination of gilding was promptly reduced ; 
the walls became clothed, some in tapestry, some in an imitation 
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of stamped leather, others in papers of a sombre hue; an immense 
consignment of old oak—or at any rate of oak which seemed to be 
old—arrived and was distributed about the premises; a pleasing 
irregularity displayed itself in the arrangement of the brackets 
which supported the late Mr. Herbert’s collection of old Chelsea 
and Bow; all the doors were taken off their hinges, and others, 
made of solid wood, were put in their place. With those immense 
windows, there was no excluding the light; but the best that 
could be done with heavy curtains wasdone. Then the upholsterer 
rested from his labours, feeling that he had performed his duty, 
and in due course sent in an account which caused even Dick 
Herbert to purse up his lips and whistle. 

Late one afternoon towards the end of September, Miss Herbert 
was pacing pensively up and down the terrace already alluded to. 
She had arrived the day before, had inspected, with elevated eye- 
brows and a mental appraisal of the cost, the transformation effected 
within-doors, and she was now awaiting the owner and his bride, 
whose home-coming was expected to take place that evening. It 
has been said of an eminent statesman that he possesses every 
virtue except that of resignation. Of Miss Herbert it was never 
said that she possessed every virtue; but from the list of those 
that she did possess the same deduction would assuredly have had 
to be made. Perhaps she was one of those persons who are born 
to rule: she had, at all events, been accustomed to rule over 
Farndon for a long time, and the prospect of resigning her 
authority was not agreeable to her. 

Her musings as she gazed out at the yellowing woods and the 
mists rising from the lake were in keeping with the melancholy 
that belonged to the season and the hour. She herself was 
entering upon the autumn of life, and there were moments when 
she was painfully aware of the fact. Looking back upon the by- 
gone spring and summer time, she felt that she had not made hay 
while the sun shone, or that at least she had made it after a fashion 
which had left her nothing to show in the shape of crop. She had 
certainly amused herself very well during a considerable number 
of years, if that could be called making hay. When she had been 
young and handsome and an heiress, she had found the world at 
her feet, and, finding it there, had been unable to resist the 
temptation to kick it. She had had many suitors whom she had 
fooled to the top of their bent and had dismissed, without scruple 
or mercy, as soon as they began to weary her. Whilst she walked 
on the terrace at Farndon that September evening, she was think- 
ing to herself, as the generality of us think, that if she could only 
take a fresh start and begin life over again, she would act in quite 
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although she was still handsome and still an heiress, she was no 
longer young ; and nobody knew better than Miss Herbert that that 
made all the difference. It had suited her to assume that those 
lovers of hers had been attracted to her originally by mercenary 
motives. If she had succeeded in capturing their affections, and 
if they had suffered when she jilted them, that was her fair revenge 
and they had no business to complain. But now she was inclined 
to be less severe in her judgment of them, having a reason of her 
own for sympathising with all lovers, and especially with dis- 
appointed ones. Not one of those men had ever touched her heart; 
she had been wont to assure them that she really had no heart to 
be touched, and had almost believed that she was speaking the 
truth in so assuring them. It was not until her beauty was 
already on the wane that, in an evil hour, she had encountered 
Bertie Cunningham, and had learnt that neither years nor 
experience nor a sceptical temperament are any sort of protection 
against the malady to which all mortals are liable. 

That amiable, selfish, and pleasure-loving young man had 
played the part of Nemesis with a success of which he was in no 
wise conscious. He had flirted with Carry Herbert; he had 
admired her greatly at first; there had been a moment when—his 
finances being in a terribly disordered condition—he had been 
upon the verge of proposing to her; but a lucky week at New- 
market had set him on his legs again, and he had decided to keep 
his liberty. All this Miss Herbert knew and understood perfectly 
well. She was furious with herself for loving this boy as she did; 
her reason told her that her love was not, perhaps could not be, 
returned ; yet to give up hope and let him go was more than she 
could accomplish. Sometimes she cheated herself into thinking 
that he had loved her once; sometimes she cherished the still 
more absurd delusion that she might be able to make him love 
her yet. But what tortured her most of all was her knowledge 
that she would accept him without hesitation, even though he 
should tell her in so many words that it was her money, not 
herself, that he desired. 

An admission of that kind is not a pleasant one for a proud 
woman to have to make to herself, and it is hardly surprising that 
at the age of two-and-thirty Miss Herbert should have been a 
soured and disappointed woman as well as a proud one. Her 
brother’s marriage was a serious vexation to her. She had never 
played second fiddle, and could neither imagine herself in that 
position nor see any way of escape from it. Had she been able to 
feel as she had felt a year or two back, the matter would have 
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been simple enough. She would have married A or B (there was 
still more than one such person available) and migrated to another 
little kingdom. But now she shuddered at the bare thought of 
what would formerly have seemed to her the most natural solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Perhaps the one comfort remaining to her 
was the right which she felt to despise all those who married for 
the sake of money or convenience. In this category she con- 
sidered that she was justified in including Hope—which was 
more or less of a special comfort to her. 

“ Of course we shall detest each other,” she muttered, standing 
out there among the falling leaves. “If Dick goes off and she is 
left here, as she probably will be before long, we must try to keep 
the house full of people. A prolonged téte-d-téte would be in- 
supportable!” 

Somebody who was crossing the lawn with a hurried step 
caught sight of her at this moment, paused irresolutely, raised 
his hat, and passed on. But she stopped him with a somewhat 
imperious movement of her hand. “How do you do, Stiles?” 
she said (she always addressed him in this way, as if he had 
been a servant, and it was one of several reasons that he had 
for disliking her); “I did not know that you were in the 
house.” 

“T have been here for a week, Miss Herbert,” answered Jacob. 
(It was his habit to call her “ Miss Herbert ” instead of “‘ Ma’am,” 
and that was one reason, among others, why she disliked him.) 

“Oh, really? And why are you not down at the station, 
cheering and throwing up your hat?” 

“YT did not wish to put myself forward,” replied Jacob. “I 
heard that some of the tenants were to go down to the station on 
horseback,” he added. 

“ Well, you are a tenant—of a kind, are you not? I should 
have thought you would have felt bound to give vent to your joy 
like the others. But perhaps you don’t rejoice; perhaps your 
tenancy is coming to an end.” 

Jacob glanced quickly at the clear-cut features above him, 
which wore a slightly derisive expression. ‘Nothing has been 
said to me,” he answered hesitatingly. ‘ Did—did Mr. Herbert 
speak to you about it ?” 

“Oh, no; only there are going to be changes; and, as you are 
aware, I myself have always considered your position a very 
equivocal one.” 

“T believe that you always have, Miss Herbert.” 

“ And it seems not unlikely that the new mistress of the house 
may wish to make a fresh arrangement of rooms. The more so 
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as she is by way of being an artist and will probably require a 
studio of some kind.” 

“T can leave at any moment,” Jacob said, with a faint flush on 
his cheeks. 

“T don’t know that you will be required to leave, Stiles. Mrs. 
Herbert may take a liking to you; only, if I were in your place I 
should be prepared for the chance of her doing the reverse. A 
new mistress is apt to be a rather arbitrary sort of person.” 

“JT should think,” observed Jacob— very likely I may be 
wrong—but I should think that she would be guided in most 
things by her husband’s wishes.” 

“TJ should think—and it is not so very likely that I am wrong 
—that she would be guided entirely by her own inclinations.” 

“May I ask, Miss Herbert,” inquired Jacob, with a great show 
ef deference, “ whether you have met this lady ?” 

“ Of course I have met her.” 

“ And is she—er——?” 

“Pretty ? Oh, yes, she is pretty.” 

“T see,” said Jacob demurely, with his eyes cast down as usual. 

There are few things more disagreeable than sitting down 
inadvertently upon a wasp’s nest. It was a sensation of this kind 
that Miss Herbert experienced when the above discreet insinua- 
tion reached her ears. It was beneath her dignity to take any 
notice of it, and indeed it had been beneath her dignity (if she 
had thought of that in time) to speak about her sister-in-law at 
all to this low-born young man; but the truth was that she had 
stopped him because, being thoroughly out of temper with the 
world at large, she had longed to say something disagreeable to 
somebody. Now it is always a mistake to say disagreeable things 
to your inferiors: for they either hold their tongues—in which 
case you feel that you have been a brute; or else they have the 
audacity to retort—and then, if you have any respect for your- 
self, it is you who must remain silent. The sound of the village 
bells, followed by that of distant cheering, put an end to a colloquy 

which had lasted too long. Miss Herbert turned away and 
walked to the other end of the terrace, while Jacob escaped into 
the house. 

From the spot where Miss Herbert was now standing she could, 
by craning her neck a little, get a glimpse of the avenue, and 
thus she presently became aware of the approach of a somewhat 
disorderly cavalcade. The form of Mr. Potter, the land-steward, 
could be discerned leading the way on his roan horse; behind 
him jogged a throng of burly farmers, in the midst of whom was 
Dick Herbert, driving a mail-phaeton, with his wife by his side ; 
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a considerable number of farm-labourers were keeping up with 
the carriage on foot, shouting lustily as they ran. 

“ How truly ridiculous!” exclaimed Miss Herbert under her 
breath. ‘‘ What idiots they look! and how poor Dick must hate 
it all! If I were he, I should offer them an instant reduction of 
rent and drinks all round to go away.” 

Then, as the angle of the house hid the procession from view, 
“I suppose I must go and do my share. of the humbug now,” she 
murmured; and passing slowly through the drawing-room and 
the hall, she reached the entrance just as Dick pulled up his 
horses and turned to make the little speech which was awaited 
from him. It was a very. little speech: his sister listened to it 
from the top of the steps and was shaken with inward laughter. 

“T’m awfully obliged to you fellows for giving us such a hearty 
welcome. So is Mrs. Herbert; she wishes me to express her 
thanks. We shall value very much the piece of plate which you 
were so kind as to present to us on our marriage. Hope to meet 
you all at dinner before long. These are bad times for farmers; 
not particularly good ones for landlords either. But it can’t be 
helped ; so we won’t say any more about it. Good-night, all of 

ou.” 
: After this brief sample of Dick’s eloquence there was a good 
deal of cheering, and then the assembly dispersed ; the humbler 
portion of it, no doubt, getting its thirst assuaged before leaving 
the premises. 

Miss Herbert advanced to greet the bride. ‘ Shall I kiss her? 
Probably it will be expected of me.” So she bent forward and 
just touched with her lips the cool, fresh cheek which was 
presented to her. Then, drawing back a little, she took a keen 
survey of her supplanter. ‘“ Why, the woman looks positively 
radiant!” was her unspoken comment. “Can she be really 
enamoured of Dick, after all ?” 

At that moment Hope certainly bore all the outward semblance 
of a happy bride. Her eyes were sparkling, the excitement or 
the fresh air had brought the colour into her face, and she looked, 
as Miss Herbert was fain to admit, even prettier than she had 
looked on her wedding-day. Dick, who had stopped to say a few 
words to the servants, joined the two ladies before either of them 
had spoken, and then they all three entered the drawing-room 
together. 

“ What a pretty room!” exclaimed Hope. 

A bright fire was burning in the grate; the wax candles in the 
sconces which had been placed between the tapestried panels shed 
a mellow light upon chairs, tables, curtains, and other articles of 
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furniture, which were undoubtedly pretty in themselves, and a 
plentiful supply of flowers had been brought in from the hot- 
houses. 

“TJ suppose it is pretty,” agreed her husband dubiously, stroking 
his chin, while he surveyed the achievements of the upholsterer. 
It has rather a stagey sort of look to me; but I expect that is my 
lack of artistic perception. Have you been over the house, Carry ?” 

“‘T have,” answered Miss Herbert. 

“ And what do you think of it?” 

“T think that I would rather you paid the bill than I.” 

“Oh, bother the bill!” said Dick. “My only fear is that Hope 
may tell me it is all wrong. I shan’t let her see more of it than I 
can help to-night. Suppose we go and dress for dinner now.” 

At dinner Miss Herbert had opportunities for gauging the 
affection that existed between the newly-married couple, and was 
compelled to abandon all her preconceived ideas upon that point. 
“They are nothing more nor less than a pair of lovers,” she 
thought, not without some disgust ; ‘and I foresee that it will be 
my pleasing occupation to be perpetually hiding myself lest I 
should be in their way.” She remarked aloud : “ You have made 
a very long honeymoon of it. Where have you been, and what 
have you been doing all this time ? ” 

“Upon my word, I don’t quite know,” answered Dick. ‘“ We 
have been dawdling about—Switzerland and Venice, and the 
Italian lakes, you know.” 

“Living in hotels among herds of tourists, and being dragged 
off every day to see sights by a courier. Weren’t you bored to 
death ? ” 

“Well, no,” replied Dick, “I don’t think so. Were we bored, 
Hope ?” 

“T was not,” answered Hope, with a smile. 

“ You see, we were in Venice most of the time, and there were 
plenty of pictures for her to look at there,” observed Dick explana- 
torily. 

But that did not account for the meaning look which Mrs. 
Herbert had sent across the table at her husband and which Carry 
had caught on its passage. Really it was a little provoking. If 
these two people had married for love, why on earth could they 
not have said so, instead of cheating others into the belief that 
they merited pity and contempt? To be sure, they might still 

deserve both; everything depends upon the point of view; but 
Miss Herbert felt that if she were to be logical her standpoint 
must now be cne of sympathy. In any case, this kind of thing 
was not. likely to last long; and she was kind enough to give 
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Hope an inkling of what might be anticipated as soon as they had 
adjourned to the drawing-room after dinner, leaving Dick to his 
ciaret and his cigarette. 

“T suppose,” she began, “that Dick is full of shooting engage- 
ments, as usual.” 

“T have not heard of any,” Hope answered. 

“Perhaps he hasn’t read his letters yet. Generally he is in 
great request at this time of year. He doesn’t shoot his own 
coverts till later in the season. I have always tried to pay visits 
in the autumn, because it isn’t particularly lively to be quite alone 
in a place like this; but of course we can ask people down to stay 
now.” 

“Shall I not be invited to go with Dick, then ?” asked Hope. 

Carry laughed. “ Very likely you will be invited, for form’s sake ; 
but I don’t think I should accept if I were you. Women are not 
really wanted at those big shooting parties, you know.” 

“But I don’t know,” said Hope; “the truth is that I know 
nothing at all about such things. There were plenty of women at 
Helston while the shooting was going on.” 

“Oh, Helston is another affair altogether. Shooting there isn’t 
the serious business that it is in the houses which Dick frequents. 
Besides, I fancy that even the most devoted of husbands appreciates 
a holiday every now and then. As for Dick, he has been in the 
habit of doing exactly as he pleases all his life long, and he is a 
little bit too old to change now.” 

“ Possibly it might please him to take me with him,” suggested 
Hope. 

At this Carry laughed again. “ Oh, it might, no doubt; but if 
I were in your place I wouldn’t make too sure of that. If you 
want him always to look as amiable as he did this evening, I 
should strongly advise you to let him have a long tether.” 

“T have not the slightest intention of keeping him at home 
against his will, or of following him about when he doesn’t want 
me,” answered Hope; “only I certainly shall not care to have 
visitors here during his absence. I can put up with my own com- 
pany better than most people.” 

She spoke with apparent good humour; but the sound of her 
voice showed that she was slightly annoyed, and Miss Herbert 
thought that that allusion to her own company was probably 
meant to be significant. 

It was perhaps just as well that Dick came in from the dining- 
room before any further exchange of ideas could take place 
between two ladies, each of whom was thoroughly determined not 
to make the stupid mistake of quarrelling with the other. 
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TuerE has lately been an animated discussion in the literary 
world as to the choice of books. Sir John Lubbock has drawn up 
a list, a final list, of the hundred books which are to instruct 
and elevate mankind. Sir John Lubbock is a “superior 
person,” and his advice must be received with profound respect. 
Unfortunately whenever one superior person asserts, another 
superior person contradicts. Mr. Ruskin announces that he 
“has put his pen lightly through the needless, and blottesquely 
through the rubbish and poison of Sir John’s list.” Mr. James 
Payn, the eminent novelist, exclaims, after looking through the 
programme: “ Here are the most admirable and varied materials 
for the formation of a prig.” Horace Walpole says that in 
Heaven we shall be more surprised at the people we do not see, 
than at the people we do see. So in Sir John Lubbock’s list we 
are astonished to find no mention of French and English 
Memoirs, on which history is founded, books which amuse as well 
as instruct. All Memoirs, from those of the Duke de St. Simon 
to those of Mr. Charles Greville, are absolutely ignored, and we 
are invited to read ‘Maha Bharata,’ ‘ Ramayana,’ ‘ Ferdusi,’ and 
‘Sheking ’ Chinese odes. We do not know what effect the names 
of these mysterious publications will have on the general 
reader; but it gave us a headache, which was however quickly 
relieved by reading Mr. Burnand’s letter, in which he has the 
happy thought to recommend his own fascinating works. After 
a course of ‘Maha Bharatas,’ ‘Ramayanas, and ‘Shekings,’ 
nothing would more soothe the sufferer, and restore him to 
a healthy mental state. They, at least, will not injure the 
brain. 

There has always been great difference of opinion as to the 
choice of books. Praed sings, “Many people read a song, who 
will not read a sermon.” Sporting literature, of course, is 
absolutely tabooed, and yet it is the delight of thousands. Not 
even the “Badminton Library” is mentioned. The books 
relating to the Turf are numerous. There is the fascinating 
autobiography of Thomas Holcroft, who was a stable boy at 
Newmarket; Ricc’s and White’s ‘Histories of the Turf, 
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Sylvanus, Druid’s ‘Silk and Scarlet,’ and ‘ Post and Paddock,’ and 
the Essays of the immortal Nimrod. There is a ‘ Life of Frank 
Buckle,’ which we sent for to an eminent library, but we received 
instead the ‘Life of Buckle,’ who wrote on civilisation. We 
made further enquiries for the precious book, but our researches 
were in vain. The name of the very very celebrated Frank 
Buckle, (so he is styled by Nimrod,) Colonel Mellish’s Buckle, 
Lord Grosvenor’s Buckle, the rider of Hambletonian in his great 
match against Diamond, the winner of five Derbys, seven Oaks, 
and two St. Legers, and most of the good things at Newmarket, 
whose whip was taken by Mr. Tattersall as a present to Germany, 
where it was looked upon with veneration by kings and princes, 
and was run for as a trophy at the race meetings, is utterly 
forgotten. 

There is a curious anecdote told of Baron Martin, who, when 
travelling on the Western Circuit, dined with a church dignitary 
at Winchester. The evening passed pleasantly, but after bidding 
his guest good-night, the warden said to a friend—* The Judge 
is a man of great common sense and shrewdness; but for 
a gentleman he is the most ignorant man I ever met. He had 
never heard of William of Wykeham.” As Baron Martin drove 
away in his carriage he said to his marshal—* Well, for a 
learned man, the Warden is the most ignorant man I ever met, 
for he did not know that John Day had stables at Danebury.” 
Baron Martin had good reason to be astonished at a Hampshire 
man displaying ignorance of the stable of John Day—* Honest 
John,” whose name we should have thought would have been a 
household word in the county. John Day was not only 
renowned as a trainer, but was a great jockey and the father of 
three sons, who often steered winners to victory at Newmarket, 
Epsom, and Goodwood. These three were Alfred Day, John 
Day, and William Day of Woodyates, the author of ‘ The Racehorse 
in Training,’ and of the ‘Reminiscences,’ or rather ‘ Revela- 
tions,’ which are now the talk and wonder of the racing world. 

It is clear from a note in the ‘Greville Memoirs’ that there 
are a great many unpublished anecdotes with respect to racing 
recorded by Mr. Greville which Mr. Reeve thinks would not prove 
interesting because they are obsolete. There are still literary 
combatants who quarrel about the authorship of Junius. The 
Turf too has its mysteries. How was it contrived that Plenipo 
should not win the St. Leger? Who were the principals in the 
plot against Ratan? Why did not Van Tromp win the Derby? 
and Achievement the Oaks? What is the true story of Lady 
Elizabeth? We are bound to say that Mr. Day’s explanations 
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given with respect to the great fiasco of 1868 are decidedly 
unsatisfactory. The Elizabeth mystery remains unsolved. 

The autobiography of Thomas Holcroft, the dramatist, contains 
many curious anecdotes about racehorses in John Watson’s 
stables. John Watson was trainer for Mr. Richard Vernon, one 
of the cleverest men in the art of betting that ever existed. 
Poor little Holcroft, who was born in 1745, had been dismissed 
from two stables at Newmarket on the ground of inefficiency ; but 
on his honestly stating this fact to John Watson, he was taken 
on trial. The kind trainer soon saw Holcroft’s courage and 
presence of mind, and he was promoted to ride one of his most 
spirited horses. 

“It was John Watson’s general practice to exercise his horses over the 
flat, and up Cambridge hill on the west side of Newmarket; but the rule 
was not invariable. One wintry day he ordered us up to the Bury hills. 
It drizzled a very sharp sleet, the wind became uncommonly cutting, and 
Dun, the horse I rode, being remarkable for a tender skin, found the wind 
and the sleet, which blew directly up his nostrils, so very painful, that it 
suddenly made him outrageous. He started from the rank in which he 
was walking, tried to unseat me, endeavoured to set off at full speed, 
and when he found he could not master me so as to get head, began to 
rear, snorted most violently, threw out behind, plunged, and used every 
mischievous exertion of which the muscular powers of a blood horse are 
capable. I, who felt the uneasiness he suffered before his violence began, 
being luckily prepared, sat firm, as steady and upright as if this had been 
his usual exercise. John Watson was riding beside his horses, and a 
groom—I believe it was old Cheevers—broke out into an exclamation. 
‘By God, John, that is a fine lad!’ ‘ Aye, aye,’ replied Watson, highly 
satisfied, ‘ you will find some time or other there are few in Newmarket 
that will match him.’ To have behaved with true courage, and to meet 
with applause like this, especially from John Watson, was a triumph such 
as I could at this time have felt in no other way with the same sweet 
satisfaction. My horsemanship had been seen by all the boys—my praises 
had been heard by them all.” 

Holcroft modestly attributes his good seat to his being slightly 
bow-legged, and he states that boys with straight legs, small 
calves and knees that hoop it but little, seldom make excellent 
riders. Nothing, he adds, can exceed the enjoyment of a stable- 
boy’s breakfast, which consisted of new milk, or milk porridge, 
then the cold meat of the preceding day, most exquisite Gloucester 
cheese, fine white bread, and concluded with plentiful draughts of 
table beer. Such was the fare of the stable boy in the reign of 
George II. Holcroft gives many curious details respecting the 
blood horses in his stable. One of them was Forester, who was 
of such a savage temper, that only John Watson’s brother dare 
approach him. ‘This horse was matched against Sir Jennison 
Shafto’s Elephant. Holcroft saw the race, and states that when 
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Forester was losing, he seized Elephant by the under jaw, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty he could be forced to quit his 
hold. This story seems incredible, but we give it as it is written. 
“Poor Forester,” Holcroft adds, “ lost the race most honourably ; 
every experienced groom thought it a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance.” 


“ All the boys in the stable rise at the same hour, from half-past two in 
spring, to between four and five in the depth of winter. The horses hear 
them, when they awaken each other, and neigh, to denote their eagerness 
to be fed. Being dressed, the boy begins with carefully cleaning out the 
manger, and giving a feed of oats, which he is obliged no less carefully to 
sift. He then proceeds to dress the litter—that is, to shake the bed on 
which the horse has been lying, remove whatever is wet or unclean, and 
keep the remaining straw in the stable for another time. The whole 
stables are then thoroughly swept, the few places for fresh air are kept 
open, the great heat of the stable gradually cooled, and the horse, having 
ended his first feed, is roughly cleaned and dressed. In about half an hour 
after they begin, or a little better, the horses have been rubbed down, and 
re-clothed, saddled, each turned in his stall, then bridled, mounted, and 
the whole string goes out to morning exercise; he that leads being the 
first : for each boy knows his place.” 


At half-past eight the horse has his last feed of oats, which he 
generally stands to enjoy in his carefully made bed of long clean 
straw, and by his side the weary boy will sometimes lie down; but 
Holcroft tells us that it was held as a maxim that were he to lie 
till morning, the horse would never lie down himself, but stand 
still, careful to do his keeper no harm. The horses are naturally 
the pride of their little grooms, and one can pardon the dying 
stable boy who told the clergyman who attended him, “ Depend 
upon it, sir, Eleanor is a devil of a mare;” and a devil of a mare 
she proved herself, for she won both the Derby and the Oaks for 
Sir Charles Bunbury. 

John Watson had no complaint against Holcroft except that he 
“idled away his time in reading books.” Holcroft left his kind 
master, to assist his father, who kept a cobbler’s stall in South 
Audley Street; afterwards he became a member of old Mr. 
Kemble’s strolling company, which travelled about in the west of 
England, and was present at the first appearance of a little 
daughter of the manager on the stage, who was badly received by 
the audience, when Mrs. Kemble, a woman of the highest spirit, 
brought her on the stage again, and made her repeat the story of 
“the bees and the frogs; ” when the audience reversed its verdict, 
and applauded the little actress, who afterwards became the 
celebrated Mrs. Siddons. Entirely by “self help,” Holcroft 
became an eminent member of the literary world, and the 
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quondam stable boy corresponded with the fastidious Horace 
Walpole. 

Mr. Raikes, in his Journal, gives a lively account of the Prince 
of Wales and his friends at Brighton: 


“In those days, the Prince made Brighton and Lewes Races the gayest 
scene of the year in England. The Pavilion was full of guests; the 
Steyne was crowded with all the rank and fashion from London during 
that week; the best horses were brought from Newmarket and the North 
to run at those races, on which immense sums were depending; and the 
course was graced by the handsomest equipages. The ‘legs’ and ‘ betters,’ 
who had arrived in shoals, used all to assemble on the Steyne at an early 
hour to commence their operations on the first day, and the buzz was 
tremendous, till Lord Foley and Mellish, the two great confederates of 
that day, would approach the ring, and then a sudden silence ensued to 
await the opening of their betting-books. They would come on perhaps 
smiling, but mysterious, without making any demonstration. At last Mr. 
Jerry Cloves would say, ‘Come, Mr. Mellish, will you light the candle and 
set us a-going?’ Then, if the Master of Buckle would say, ‘I'll take 
three to one about Sir Solomon,’ the whole pack opened, and the air 
resounded with every shade of odds and betting. About half an hour 
before the signal of departure from the hill, the Prince himself would 
make his appearance in the crowd. I think I see him now in a green 
jacket, a white hat, and tight nankeen pantaloons and shoes, distinguished 
by his high-bred manner and handsome person; he was generally ac- 
companied by the late Duke of Bedford, Lord Jersey, Charles Wyndham, 
Shelley, Brummell, Mr. Day, Churchill, and, oh. extraordinary anomaly ! 
the little old Jew, Travis, who, like the dwarf of old, followed in the train 
of royalty.” 


Society at Brighton in the time of the Prince of Wales resembled 
very much that which assembled at Newmarket, when Charles II. 
followed the example of his patron at Versailles. 


“When Louis Quartorze kept about him in scores 
What his noblesse in courtesy called his Jane Shores: 
They were called by a much coarser name out of doors.” 


Hatsell, the venerable clerk of the House of Commons, writes to a 
friend that he is horrified to hear that the Prince was driving 
about in a barouche at Brighton races, with Jack Day, and Travis 
theJew! The heir-apparent to the throne certainly kept strange 
company; but we think the charges made against him on the 
account of the running of his horse Escape are not proved. On 
the 20th of October, at Newmarket, the Prince’s horse ran for 
sixty guineas ditch in. There were four starters, and Escape 
came in last. Sam Chifney, the inventor of the Chifney bit, 
and father of the Chifneys, advised the Prince to back the horse 
for his race on the 21st. Five horses started for the race, and 
Escape came in first. Then ensued a terrible scandal. Sir 
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Charles Bunbury, on the part of the Jockey Club, informed the 
Prince that no gentleman would match his horse with another if 
Chifney rode him. The Prince refused to sacrifice his jockey, and 
left Newmarket. Chifney always declared that he advised the 
Prince to back the horse for the second race because he thought 
that the running in the first race had improved his condition. 
The Jockey Club in 1805 petitioned the Prince to return to New- 
market. To the end of his life he kept up his interest in racing. 
His last appearance at Ascot was in 1829, when his horse, the 
Colonel, ran for the Ascot Cup, but was defeated by Zinganee. He 
died just after the Ascot races in 1830, and it is related how Jack 
Radford,—the Duke of Queensberry’s handsome Jack,—who after 
the Duke’s death entered the King’s service, rode backwards and 
forwards from the course to give the dying monarch information 
as to the result of the different races. 

The Duke of York was an habitual attendant at Newmarket 
races. The Druid (Mr. Dixon) writes that he was a true Guelph, 
and seen to the greatest advantage at the head of a table. “No 
one,” he adds, “ could give so well the toast of Cardinal Puff, with 
its intricate but grateful honours.” Who on earth was Cardinal 
Puff? Weare profoundly ignorant with respect to this momentous 
question. We have a faint idea that the Cardinal was the subject 
of some interesting letters in ‘Notes and Queries,’ and we have 
no doubt the genial editor of that interesting publication could 
solve this inscrutable mystery. The Duke of York was devoted to 
whist, and would play with anybody for anything at any time. He 
rather scandalised the inhabitants of quiet villages by playing 
whist on Sundays in his carriage on his way to Newmarket; but 
on a remonstrance from Dr. Blomfield, the Bishop of London, who 
in early life was Rector of Chesterford, the practice ceased. He 
once sent for a leg to make up a rubber, who in answer to 
inquiries, lugubriously informed his friends, “ His Royal Highness 
did me the extreme honour to win of me fifteen hundred pounds.” 
The Duke was willing to receive, but disinclined to pay. One 
Mr. Keatinge, having won a considerable sum, had to write a 
letter demanding payment. When he got the money, he sent a 
receipt in the shape of a quotation from Shakspeare : 

“Now is the winter of my discontent 
Made glorious summer by the sun of York.” 

The following description is given by a sporting writer of the 
“Napoleon of the Turf” at the beginning of the present century. 
Colonel Mellish excelled all his rivals. 


“His establishment was terrific! He had at one period of his life, 
thirty-eight race-horses in training, seventeen carriage-horses, a dozen 
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hunters in Leicestershire, four chargers at Brighton, and hacks innumer- 
able; and of course a whole brigade of retainers in his pay. The Colonel 
made his appearance on the race-ground when in the meridian of his 
career, in a way never yet imitated or approached. Driving four white 
horses “in hand” with “outriders” on matches, ridden with harness 
bridles, and holsters at the saddle bows ; his barouche painted in exquisite 
taste, the handsome Colonel was truly the observed of all observers, as 
whirling up to the grand-stand, tossing his reins on either hand, and 
descending as if unseen, or the quietest man in life, he mounted one of the 
thoroughbred hacks, led by the saddle-horse groom in the rear of his retinue, 
habited like the rest of his people in crimson livery, and followed by two 
other grooms, cantered over the course towards the rubbing-house or 
warren.” 


The Colonel was a man of varied accomplishments, in fact an 
“Admirable Crichton.” Nobody could tell from his manner 
whether he had won or lost. He met his good and bad luck 
with the same equanimity. He once lost a tremendous sum in 
backing his great horse Sancho, the winner of the St. Leger, 
at Lewes Races, on a match against Pavilion for three thou- 
sand guineas. Buckle rode Sancho, and was winning when 
the horse’s leg gave way. The Colonel seemed unmoved at his 
defeat; but his mind was very much disturbed the next 
morning, when he officiated as second to Lord Barrymore in 
a duel with Humphrey Howorth, who, to the horror of the 
fastidious Colonel Mellish, appeared upon the field of combat 
stark naked, declaring that, from his surgical experiences, a 
piece of cloth accompanied by a bullet was highly dangerous to 
the constitution. The duel was bloodless, and the facetious Mr. 
Howorth listened to the entreaties of the Colonel, and consented 
to put on his clothes. If Colonel Mellish had speculated only on 
the Turf, it is thought that he would not have injured himself, 
but the dice-box ruined him. He is said to have risked forty 
thousand pounds on one throw. His fortune melted away, 
and he passed the last part of his life in a small house near 
the grand mansion he had once inhabited. He died at the age 
of 37. 

Sixty years ago, the principal owners of race-horses were the 
Dukes of Richmond, Grafton, Portland, Rutland, the Marquis of 
Exeter, Lord Cleveland—raised to the dukedom in 1832, the Earl 
of Jersey, Mr. Thornhill, Mr. Batson, Mr. Orby Hunter; a few 
years afterwards Lord Chesterfield and Sir Mark Wood—the 
owner of the famous mares Lucetta and Camarine—appeared upon 
the scene, with Mr. Petre, who won the St. Leger three years in 
succession with Rowton, the Colonel, and Matilda. He also with 
the Colonel ran a dead heat with Cadland for the Derby. William 
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Scott was his jockey, who always got near the rails in order to 
have his whip hand free, and was tremendous in a finish. 

One of the most exciting races we ever saw was in the year 
1834, when Lord Jersey had a flying chestnut, Glencoe, who won 
the Riddlesworth stakes at the Craven Meeting with great ease. 
Mr. Batson had a rival chestnut, which won a sweepstakes on 
the same day, and, to the delight of the visitors at the races, it 
was rumoured that the two rivals were to meet in a sweepstakes. 
The greatest excitement ensued. Glencoe was ridden by Robin- 
son, by many considered the greatest jockey of the time. Patrick 
Conolly, an Irishman, steered Plenipotentiary. Glencoe, who was 
made a hot favourite, had orders to make the running, which he 
did at a terrific pace. Plenipo remained about a length behind, 
and it is related Conolly said to Robinson, “ Now, Master Jemmy, 
I'm here; I can come when I’m wanted;” and come he did 
with a vengeance—he really seemed to be cantering in. The 
ring won their money, and we recollect a triumphant leg bawling 
out, “It is all over: Lord Jersey is shaking like a leaf.” And 
shake no doubt he did, when he saw the beautiful chestnut, that it 
was fondly hoped would win the Derby, so ridiculously out- 
paced. Plenipo won the Derby, Shilelagh being second, and 
Glencoe third. He won the race in such grand style that in the 
St. James’s Palace stakes at Ascot, Glencoe and sixteen other 
horses paid forfeit rather than meet him. The St. Leger, how- 
ever, proved a great surprise ; for, to the disgust and indignation 
of his supporters, Plenipo came in—last! There has never 
been a satisfactory explanation of this mysterious affair. It has 
been said thet he had been frightened by a bird, and that 
he had injured himself by jumping from the bank to the road. 
Be that as it may, in the ensuing spring he was himself again. 
He won the Craven stakes at Newmarket, his opponents in vain 
trying to cut him down. Lord Orford’s horse, Clearwell, by 
Jerry, five years old, entered the lists against the crack. The 
course was the T. Y.C., a little more than half a mile, and 
Clearwell was renowned for his speed and success at this 
distance. Plenipo won by three lengths, and Robinson, who then 
rode him, declared that he never was at half his speed. The 
last appearance of Plenipo was when he walked over for the 
Port Stakes. He was expected to run for the Ascot Cup, but was 
withdrawn the day before the race, to the great disgust of his 
backers ; and Mr. Batson’s trainer is said to have been obliged to 
leave the course to escape the public indignation. We always 
fancy that in Plenipo we saw a second Eclipse. 

George Selwyn said, when a waiter at White’s was sent to 
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prison, “ What a horrid idea he will give of us to the people in 
Newgate.” If any trainer was sent to a similar destination, we 
should think his patrons would appreciate the saying of the great 
wit. Nobody has described so fully as Mr. William Day the secrets 
of a great stable. His father, Mr. John Day, began his career by 
winning a great race on Oxygen for the Duke of Grafton. The 
Duke seems to have been a malade imaginaire; for, one day, after 
receiving his jockey in his bed-room, John Day asked if his Grace 
was going to the races. “No, John,” he answered, “I am much 
more comfortable here.” Once, after winning a race, Lord George 
FitzRoy presented the jockey with two notes of five pounds each 
of Messrs. Oakes’s, of Bury, who, he considerately assured John 
Day, were “highly respectable bankers.” Fancy the great 
Archer’s face on receiving such a donation! There was great 
simplicity in the olden time. 

We give an extract from Mr. William Day’s Reminiscences 
which is very ludicrous. Mr. Padwick had a horse of the name 
of Belgrade, and he wanted to exhibit him on a Sunday, in order 
to let the touts know his extraordinary merits. John Day very 
properly refused his request. 


“* Belgrade is your horse,’ he said, ‘as well as the rest, and you can do as 
you like with them. But if you take them out, Goater may go with youif 
he likes, but you must excuse me.’ This was enough. Belgrade and afew 
more were at once taken to the Downs and cantered, when ascene occurred 
which Mr. Padwick could never have forgotten to his dying day, nor his 
astonished friends either. Galloping with an old horse, Belgrade became 
frightened at nothing, or at nothing that could be seen. Generally of a 
docile disposition, he now became suddenly unmanageable, and dashed off 
at a furious rate down a steep hill, little short of a precipice. The boy in 
a fright threw himself off, and the horse was left to pursue his headlong 
career. Goater on his hack and the gentlemen in their carriage went 
madly after him. But all tonopurpose. Belgrade soon outdistanced them 
and was lost to sight, after divesting himself of his saddle and bridle, and 
every particle of clothing except his boots. As nothing could be seen or 
heard of him, Goater returned in the evening to relate the catastrophe to 
my father, intending the next morning again to scour the country in search 
of the missing Derby favourite. This trouble he was however saved; for 
some one called to know ‘if a horse had been lost, as one was caught in his 
yard late last night, and was now in the end of the barn tied up with a 


halter?’ A man was soon sent with clothing, and the horse was brought 
back in a terrible plight.” 


There are several graphic descriptions given of Mr. Padwick’s 
money-lending transactions. He was acquainted with Mr. 
Palmer of Rugeley, who once asked him to partake of a turkey 
at Christmas. Luckily for himself Mr. Padwick refused the 
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kind invitation. According to Mr. William Day, much of the 
money he gained was lost on the Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Day writes : 


“Messrs Guliy, Hill, Pedley, Arnold and Turner were known at one 
time as ‘The Danebury Confederacy.’ Certainly the most prominent and 
remarkable of the group was Mr. John Gully, ex-prize-fighter, and erst- 
while legislator. Mr. Gully was a Gloucestershire man. He was born at 
the Crown Inn, Wick, midway between Bath and Bristol, kept by his 
parents. Afterwards his father became a butcher at Bath. Gully himself 
did not for some time take an active part in the same business. The first 
public action I can remember to have heard told of him was his soundly 
thrashing a big bully at Bristol, for unfairly setting his dog at a bull they 
were then baiting. Gully, to his great surprise and delight, afterwards 
heard that his defeated opponent was a prize-fighter, the terror of the 
neighbourhood.” 


Gully, when young, fell into difficulties, and was taken out of 
gaol by Colonel Mellish to fight Pearce, the ‘“ Game-Chicken.” 
This is the great fight that Lord Althorp used to describe in a 
manner worthy of Homer. Lord Byron was present at it, with 
Jackson, his trainer. Gully lost the battle, but he afterwards 
twice defeated the Lancashire Giant, Gregson. He then went on 
the Turf; was successful; bought Ackworth Park, and in the first 
reformed parliament became member for Pontefract. To the 
amazement of the courtiers, in 1836 Gully was presented at Court 
by Lord Morpeth, and honoured the drawing-room of good Queen 
Adelaide with his presence. 

Ridsdale, formerly a Yorkshire groom, was for some time 
the confederate of Gully. He is said to have won forty-seven 
thousand pounds when St. Giles won the Derby in 1832. After 
winning this great prize he seems to have rivalled Colonel 
Mellish in extravagance. Ridsdale had a quarrel with Gully, 
who horsewhipped him in the hunting-field. Ridsdale at the 
York assizes received five hundred pounds damages for this 
assault. But his luck now left him, and when the Queen of 
Trumps won the St. Leger, in 1835, he became a defaulter. 
Everything was sold, his house at Merton, with a hundred head 
of blood stock, his splendid hunters, his massive plate, and his 
pictures by Herring. The winning of the Derby by his horse 
Bloomsbury restored him for a time, but eventually he came 
to utter want, and is said to have died in a hay-loft. 

Mr. William Day gives the following notice of one of the most 
prominent members of the ring. 

“From betting, and his other curious transactions on the turf, Harry 


Hill soon amassed a princely fortune, the whole of which, miser-like as he 
was, he did not retain to the end. He was always to be seen in the 
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evening at the Coach and Horses, Dover Street, Piccadilly, not in the 
most select company. He was slovenly in his dress, wearing a faded black 
suit that appeared to have been made for his grandfather, so ill it fitted 
him. He was not particular as to cleanliness, and his hard features were 
too surely an index of the working of his mind. His conversation was 
licentious and vulgar: though I do not doubt that he himself may have 
esteemed his vile wit the essence of cleverness. In spite of lack of educa- 
tion, and a dense ignorance of most things, he had common sense in the 
knowledge of how to look after his money. Yet, like others more 
deserving, he had his reverses. His heaviest loss was in the St. Leger, in 
West Australian’s year, when Frank Butler was carpeted before Colonel 
Anson and Mr. Bowes, and told his fate, if he did not win. This incident 
led to his expulsion from the Whitewall stable, as I have before related, 
and to his losing £20,000 on the race.” 


It is pleasant to turn from such a man as Hill, and read a 
description of one of the magnates of the Turf who loved it for 
the sake of sport and not of plunder. The Duke of Portland is 
thus described : 


“His Grace, who was diminutive in stature, used, in my time, to be 
seen riding over the Newmarket Heath in a peculiar and distinctive dress. 
He wore top-boots, buckskin breeches, a chocolate-coloured coat, and a tall 
black hat; and his servant, who always rode at a respectful distance 
behind him, was similarly attired, except that round his waist he wore a 
broad leathern belt, in which to secure his Grace’s overcoat, in case of wet 
weather. The Duke always rode beautiful hacks, steady and good steppers, 
mostly about fifteen hands high, rather under than over, all bays with 
black legs. Like his son, Lord George, he was reputed to be one of the 
worst-tempered men then living. He was as distant and reserved to his 
equals as to those he employed. But he must have possessed many 
cardinal virtues, which more than counterbalanced these blemishes of 
character; for he was generally liked by all classes, and was an honest and 
thorough sportsman in all matters with which he had to do in connection 
with the turf. His wealth, I should add, if possible, exceeded his pride.” 


Mr. Day tells us that the Duke once perpetrated a joke. 
John Day, after winning a race for him, was saluted with: “You 
are a thief, John Day!” “A thief?” ‘Yes, a thief; you stole 
that race for me.” We should think the Duke’s joke was the 
only one he ever made in his life. 


The following portrait of Lord George Bentinck is given by 
Mr. Day: 


“This distinguished nobleman in height was considerably over six feet, 
and well proportioned. He walked erect, with a stately movement, proud 
and distant, quite in keeping with the ancient pride of his most noble 
ancestry. His dress was peculiar. His tight-fitting buckskin trousers 
were in admirable contrast to a claret-coloured coat, with brass or gilt 
buttons. The massive gold chain shone brilliantly on a dark velvet 
waistcoat. His necktie was always of a spotless white or cream-coloured 
satin, and very long and full; and in it a neat pearl pin was always to be 
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seen. A fashionable hat, much the same as is worn in the present day, 
completed his every-day costume. I have heard him described as ‘ dressed 
in buckskin breeches:’ and even seen a sketch of him in top-boots, by 
Count d'Orsay. But I think it must have been his hunting costume ; 
for on no other occasion did I ever see him so attired. So far, at least, 
as I am able to describe it, such as I have depicted was the dress and 
bearing of one of the most powerful and imperious autocrats that ever 
ruled his compeers, or towered over a prostrate foe in ‘the insolence of 
conquest.’ ” 


Lord George Bentinck’s career on the Turf does not seem to 
have been the great success generally imagined. Mr. Greville 
tells us that in 1829 he lost eleven thousand pounds on the 
St. Leger, and had to apply to his father for assistance, which 
was given on the implied assurance that he was to bet no more. 
Lord George’s passion for racing speculation, however, continued ; 
and he not only continued his betting, but became owner of 
numberless racers which he ran in other people’s names. The 
Duke of Portiand, a very simple-minded man, to the great 
amusement of Newmarket kept inquiring about the owners of 
these remarkable horses, as he never had the pleasure to meet 
any of them. Mr. Greville, perceiving that the Duke must in the 
end discover the real state of things, advised Lord George to 
confess the truth, which he did. The Duke left Newmarket 
highly displeased, thinking that his son had forfeited his word. 
The Duchess of Portland, however, soon brought about a re- 
conciliation. Lord George henceforth continued his racing 
career, and eventually became the owner of the most celebrated 
stud in England, and at a later period was justly styled the 
“Napoleon of the Turf.” He won the St. Leger with Elis in 
1836. He was at that time the confederate of Mr. Charles 
Greville, and won a great stake when Mango won the St. Leger 
in 1837. Grey Momus won the Two Thousand for him in the 
same year ; he also beat Lord Suffield’s Bamboo in a match for 
£1000. This great horse was only third in the Derby, but in 1838 
he won a great match against Lord Chesterfield’s Don John, the 
winner of the St. Leger. He seemed to skim the ground as he 
galloped, and won with the greatest ease. In 1840 Crucifix won 
every race, including the Oaks, for which she was entered. In 1844 
there was a very sensational Derby. Ratan, the property of the 
notorious Crockford, was a favourite; but the legs were dead 
against him and it was known he was not to win. It is curious 
to see Lord George a partisan of such a man, but he took a 
leading part on his behalf. Sam Rogers, the jockey who was to 
ride the horse, was an object of suspicion ; and as he then rode for 
his Lordship, it was determined that his betting book should 
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be inspected. It was at first proposed that Mr. Pedley, whose 
voice when he shouted out in the ring, “I'll lay against the 
favourite ; two monkeys to one against anything!” could be heard 
at an immeasurable distance, should read out the list. Lord 
George, however, although his voice was weak, ascended the 
rostrum. 

Sylvanus writes: 


“ His Lordship, with a whip under his arm, and a gold pencil-case in his 

fingers, dressed in the old Welbeck hides, and standing in high relief, 
amidst the besatined, Circassian-creamed plebeian legs, commenced pro- 
ceedings by saying in his tranquil, well-assured strains: ‘Gentlemen, I’m 
going to call over my jockey, Samuel Rogers’ book, and will thank you to 

answer to your names and bets.’ ‘Mr. Gul—ly!’ shouted he, in his best 
i manner, from the rostrum. ‘ Here!’ growled old Gully from the crowd, 


, removing the cigar from his lips to give place to a sardonic, catch-me-if- 
E j you-can implied smile. ‘Here!’ replied he. ‘ You have bet Samuel Rogers 
, 350 to 25 against Ratan, I perceive (why this is all right; he seems to be 

backing his horse, said Lord George aside). Ah! but he stands in a 


This has an ugly look. Are those all the bets you have with him, Mr. 


. f 

pony with you on the Ugly Buck, it seems, overleaf. (Terms not named.) 
i 
Gully?’ ‘If you have any more in my name, and will specify, my Lord, 


, I may then be better able to answer you,’ replied the cautious old 
) gladiator. And so Lord George proceeded through the harmless little 
; volume, ticking off Master Tom Crommelin, Jerry Ives, the Dollar, and a 


whole heap of worthy betting men, who would scorn to take advantage of 
so interesting a gentleman as the member for Lynn!” 


The writer of the above description saw the jockey locked 
up with Ratan, his bed being made up in an adjacent stall, 
and the unfortunate horse was the next day unable to gallop, 
with his coat blue and shivery, and standing in fright. Crock- 
ford, who had been informed of the plot against his horse, 
suffered the same tortures he had so often inflicted on others, 
and died two days after the ruin of his hopes. 

Running Rein won the Derby, but it being discovered that he 
was a four-year-old he was disqualified, and Orlando gained the 
stakes. Everybody knows the part that Lord George took in 
the trial of this affair. Singularly there was another horse, of 
the name of Leander, who was also four years old, and his leg 
in the race was broken by Running Rein. Mr. Lictwald, his 
owner, a German Jew, exclaimed, “ Mein Gott! what lies these 
English tell. They say he was four years old. Why he was six!” 

In 1843 Lord George had backed his horse, Gaper, to win the 
Derby, to an immense amount. Mr. Greville states that his Lord- 
ship stood to win £120,000. Gaper was an inferior horse, and 
did not win. Lord George, however, backed heavily Cotherstone, 
the winner, so that he lost very little on the race. 
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Lord George had quarrelled with John Day and left the 
Danebury stable. It has always been taken for granted that 
Lord George left the Turf in order to follow a parliamentary 
career. Mr. William Day, however, asserts that the real reason 
of his quitting the Turf was his disappointment at the victories of 
the Danebury horses. He certainly lost a large sum when Van 
Tromp was defeated for the Derby by the Danebury horse, 
Cossack. The final blow was at Goodwood. 


“The scene was at his favourite Goodwood, in a race for a 200 sovs. sweep- 
stake, allthe money on P.P. Lord George ran two horses—Crozier, out of 
his prized mare Crucifix, and King of Morvin, the latter being run to assist 
the other, which was thought the better of the two and good enough to 
win, and heavily backed. My father had Mathematician, brother to Euclid, 
in the race, a horse he had bought at Mr. Thornhill’s sale, when a foal, for 
400 guineas; nothing very good, though thought well of, the Danebury 
stable being at that time powerful, so that the weight of money made him 
favourite, in spite of the heavy sums that Lord George had piled on his 
own choice. Mathematician and Lord George’s horse ran a dead heat—but 
with the wrong animal, so far as his lordship’s interests were concerned. It 
was, indeed, a virtual defeat to Lord George, for he had, as I have said, 
backed Crozier, and so lost; thus completely shattering his reputation for 
judgment in backing the worst horse of the two. On this he became 
furiously excited; and when the dead-heat between Mathematician and 
King of Morvin was run off, betted with still more extravagant reckless- 
ness than he had done before; and being beat again, gave rein to his 
uncontrollable temper—as I have previously related—and offered to sell, 
and ultimately sold, every horse he had for £10,000.” 


With regard to the character of Lord George Bentinck, we 
must recollect that the Day family became Lord George’s deadly 
enemies. ‘Honest John” had to pay heavily for his indiscretion 
in the Gaper affair, and if Mr. Day’s account is correct, Danebury 
had its revenge in driving Lord George from the Turf. But we 
are bound to admit the accusations of Mr. William Day are 
supported by Mr. Charles Greville in the Memoirs just published. 
Writing about Lord George after his shocking death, Mr. Greville 
distinctly accuses him of practising the same frauds which he so 
condemned in others. Mr. Greville and Lord George were 
cousins and partners in racing transactions. They quarrelled but 
came together again, when Lord George allowed Mr. Greville to 
try his horse Mango, at Danebury. Then they quarrelled again 
about Crucifix, Mr. Greville being indignant at the want of con- 
fidence shown to him by Lord George as to the merits of this 
splendid filly. Lord George once said, “If you want a secret 
known, write it in confidence to your intimate friend,” and thus 
did not write to Mr. Greville about Crucifix. The partnership 
was now finally dissolved, and the two cousins, it is said, never 
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spoke to each other again. A circumstance once took place which 
Mr. Greville never forgot or forgave. In the Derby of 1845, 
Mr. Greville ran a horse which a sporting writer describes as 
“the sweetest horse he ever saw gallop.” But for an accident 
Mr. Greville would have won twenty thousand pounds. It was a 
cruel freak of fortune. But it was still harder to hear the 
catastrophe described by Lord George, who was looking through 
his telescope at the start, and in his iciest tones described the 
scene. “There is a horse down on the ground; he is kicking 
violently ; his jockey lies insensible. I don’t think he will be able 
to ride again this season. He has a dark blue jacket, and I believe 
it is Mr. Greville’s Alarm.” Mr. Greville was standing near Lord 
George, and it must have been a terrible shock to hear his mis- 
fortune announced by his former confederate. But Mr. Greviile 
himself has been accused of perpetrating the same “ schemes, 
plots and machinations” of the Turf which he attributes to Lord 
George Bentinck. Mr. Greville is accused of going down to 
Tattersall’s one very crowded afternoon before the Cambridge- 
shire was run, declaring that he was sorry to see his horse (Alarm) 
so great a favourite, from the fact, only known to himself and 
trainer, of his being unfit; and that there were really great 
doubts of his starting. Alarm won in a canter, to the great 
disgust of the sporting writer who relates this anecdote, and he 
goes on to style the worthy Clerk of the Privy Council as “The 
Greenacre of the Turf.” We only give this anecdote to show 
that accusations are very freely made by disappointed people. 

As we are writing the death is announced of the former member 
for Norfolk, the last of the Bentincks of the ancien régime. 
Mr. George Bentinck was not on the Turf, but he was the best 
yachtsman of his time, a great authority on all sea matters, a 
capital shot, and a renowned whist player. Like Mr. Charles 
Greville, he was a great arbiter of mankind, and numberless 
quarrels were submitted to his judgment. He was called “George 
the second,” on account of his assistance being constantly required 
by duellists. Many anecdotes might be told respecting him. We 
will give two. Once, when staying in a country house at a 
shooting party, at the whist table a young gentleman, who 
happened not to know him, found considerable fault with his 
play, and after the rubber was over, asked him whether he was in 
the habit of playing. “Oh yes,” coolly answered Mr. Bentinck, 
“TI play a good deal; in fact I was one of the seven men who 
were called on to revise the laws of Whist.” The young gentle- 
man collapsed, and did not pass a happy day in the covers 
when, placed between the member for Norfolk and an equally 
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jealous shot, his performance was of a decidedly unsatisfactory 
description. Mr. Bentinck was a most judicious second, and 
undoubtedly saved the life of Lord Castlereagh, in his duel 
with M. de Melzi, the husband of Madame Grisi. M. de 
Melzi’s second won the toss as to where the duellists were 
to be placed, when, to Mr. George Bentinck’s horror, he saw 
M. de Melzi place himself in the worst place, facing the sun. 
Mr. Bentinck knew at once that the crafty Italian had been 
practising in that attitude. Mr. Bentinck won the toss as to 
who was to give the signal. He ordered the combatants to 
place their pistols against their thighs till he gave the word. 
He then watched a little, and saw, or fancied he saw, M. de Melzi 
move his weapon. Upon which Mr. Bentinck called out to M. de 
Melzi, ‘‘ You are moving your pistol—Fire!” This slightly 
deranged M. de Melzi’s sang froid,and he only wounded instead of 
killing his opponent, which he undoubtedly meant to do. 

Mr. Greville relates in his Memoirs that he once borrowed 
three thousand pounds of his uncle the Duke of Portland, and 
when he repaid it he thought the Duke would have refused to 
take the money, only the Bank of England notes were so new and 
crisp that his uncle could not make up his mind to refuse them. 
Mr. Day tells a good story of another uncle, whose nephew 
borrowed of him a considerable sum, which he repaid. On asking 
tor a further loan of three thousand pounds, the uncle refused, on 
the ground that his nephew had deceived him. “ Why, I paid 
you,” said the astonished nephew. “I know you did,” said the 
uncle, “ but I never expected you would.” A young plunger came to 
utter grief on the Turf, but his desponding creditors were a little 
reassured when they saw his name advertised as a large subscriber 
for the restoration of the lost tribes of Israel. A deputation of his 
creditors immediately waited on him, when, to their disgust, it 
was explained to them that the existing tribes having refused 
any further advances, the only hope of the defaulter rested 
on the chance that the lost ones should turn up; and unless 
this reappearance could be effected, the financial crisis would 
continue. 

Mr. Day gives an anecdote of the crafty Mr. Swindell and Sir 
Joseph Hawley : 

“There is a good story to be told of a match that Mr. Swindell made 
with the baronet. Just before the time appointed for it, Sir Joseph's 
horse was taken ill and could do no work, although he was on the spot. 
This information was no doubt supplied to Swindell by his touts. But bis 
own horse was in a much worse plight, not being able to leave the stable 
atall. Thinking Sir Joseph would never run his horse in such a state, 
he ordered his trainer to bring another horse of the same colour and to say 
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nothing about him, or satisfy any enquiry as to what he was intended to 
run for. This had the desired effect, and it was concluded by the touts— 
those amazing judges of horse-flesh—that the real Simon Pure had come 
up for the match, and the unwelcome news was forthwith conveyed to the 
baronet by the men employed for the purpose. The match was for £200 a 
side, half forfeit. Mr. Swindell went to Messrs. Weatherby’s office in the 
evening, and paid in £200 in notes, to make stakes for the match he had 
with Sir Joseph the next day, and straight away left for his lodgings. 
Sir Joseph, coming immediately after the other had departed, said to 
Weatherby: ‘Have you heard anything of Swindell’s horse?’ ‘No, Sir 
Joseph,’ was the reply; ‘but he has just been here and paid his stake, so 
of course he intends to run.’ ‘Then,’ says Sir Joseph, ‘I pay forfeit,’ and 
the matter ended.” 

Mr. Swindell was a good imitator of the so-called Father of the 
Turf, Tregonwell Frampton. 

Mr. William Day gives an account of a remarkable dream he once 
had, and its results. Ginger Stubbs also had a dream, that he saw 
a grey horse winning the Derby; and as we had drawn Strath- 
conan in a lottery, we were naturally anxious that the sleeping 
thoughts of this experienced guide should be accomplished. But 
alas, it was a dream, and nothing more. Strathconan ran well to 
Tottenham Corner, and then disappeared. Ginger Stubbs’ dress 
was decidedly clerical. Once two ladies of high rank were 
travelling to Homburg when they had for a companion a gentle- 
man in black with a white tie, who was full of such sparkling 
anecdotes, and of such zeal in looking after their luggage, that 
they were fairly enchanted with him. After their arrival 
they were expatiating on the merits of their friend to a sporting 
relative, when they suddenly screamed out, “ Here comes our 
delightful clergyman,” and lo and behold, to the cousin’s 
delight, the orthodox form of Ginger Stubbs appeared on the 
horizon. 

The sporting son of Sydney Smith, commonly called “ the. 
Assassin,” is frequently mentioned. He dressed like a groom 
and was the envy of all the mews he passed. Sylvanus states 
that no answer is recorded of the clerical dignitary, who was 
asked by him a sporting question. It was to an Archdeacon in 
Somersetshire that “the Assassin” propounded the problem, 
“ How long would it take to bring Nebuchadnezzar into condition 
after they took up from “ grass”? The answer was, as we heard 
at the time, “A much shorter time than it will take you to 
learn manners.” We think the Archdeacon had the best of it. 
Once a sporting friend came to stay with him at Combe Florey. 
The Assassin met him at the station. His friend asked him who 
was staying at the rectory. ‘“ Oh, it is devilish dull,” said the 
Assassin ; “there is only Sam Rogers.” His friend pricked up his 
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ears at the mention of the jockey’s name. “Oh,” groaned the 
Assassin, “it is not our Rogers.” He once gave some amusing 
advice to a friend who wanted to sell a horse to his father: “‘ Mind 
and make a waiting race of it, and get the rails, if possible, as the 
governor is an artful old performer.” 

There is an “ old parliamentary hand” who is making a waiting 
race of it, and is trying to get next the rails, and “everybody 
must allow that he, too, is an “ artfal old performer.” 

It must be admitted there are great evils connected with the 
Turf, but then we must remember that the racecourse is the 
delight of the great majority of Englishmen, and it would be 
unjust to deprive thousands of their amusement because a few 
hundred people are engaged in attempting to swindle one 
another. Men who lose their money on betting would only 
transfer their operations to the Stock Exchange. There will 
always be “Spiders and Flies.” Somebody complained to a 
Spanish Cardinal about the number of charlatans there were in 
the world. “There are not enough,” answered the shrewd 
ecclesiastic ; ‘ not enough—for the dupes.” This was exemplified 
at the last election. 

Mr. Day writes about the altered state of Newmarket, show- 
ing how its attractions have fallen off. Our recollections of 
Newmarket are of the pleasantest. How well we remember our 
little room, in a hospitable Squire’s house, adorned with a picture 
by Herring, of Moses, who won the Derby for the Duke of York 
when Mr. Greville was his Master of the Horse. Then there 
was the ride to the course; the excitement in the town; the 
assemblage of the legs, Gully, Ridsdale, Crutch Robinson—a 
blaspheming cripple, Wagstaff—whose teeth fitted in like a shark, 
Frank Richardson—the blacksmith, and many others; the old 
Duke of Cleveland, “ with his white sardonic countenance, looking 
on the scene with the air of a Mephistopheles.” Mathews, the 
father of the inimitable Charles, was to be always seen shambling 
along the High Street. Then there was the grand procession to 
the Heath. Lord Herbert of Cherbury writes that the grandest 
sight in creation is a fine man on « fine horse. Nowhere 
else could one see such fine men and such fine horses. Lord 
Jersey, Colonel Anson, Lord George Bentinck, Horace Pitt, 
were then conspicuous amongst the horsemen. Amongst the 
ladies who then frequented Newmarket, there was the cynosure of 
every eye, “ Wilton’s pale countess of her lineage proud,” whose 
“ fairy carriage and steeds of cream” have been celebrated in verse 
by Mr. Bernal Osborne; and the two beautiful sisters, Lady 
Chesterfield and Mrs. Anson. The aristocracy, it is said, are 
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now hemmed in like the North American Indians, and threatened 
with extinction, “ Mais en attendant ils s’amusent.” This is the 
“age of progress,” but, as Mr. Disraeli once said—* Progress 
e . where; progress to heaven, or progress to—the devil?” We 

| think the march is in the latter direction ; but it is more agree- 
g able to avoid reflections on the threatening future, and dwell only 
y on the pleasant recollections of the past. 
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By the Post-Conga. 
By J. S. WINTER. 


AvutTnHor oF ‘Hovpta,’ ‘ Booties’ Bapy,’ ‘CAvAtry LIFE,’ ETc. 


Ir was in the April of 80. The Royal Regiment of Cuirassiers, 
which formed part of the British Forces in Afghanistan, was 
split up—part being stationed at Lundi Kotal, part at Jellalabad, 
and part at Caubool itself. 

Somehow or other the Cuirassiers did not seem to care much 
about the country of the Ameer, and were accustomed to look 
back to the delights of Indian life and society, very much as old 
people look back to the days of their youth. 

The men hated it—and of the officers, why, those at Caubool 
envied their comrades at Jellalabad, because they were a few 
marches nearer to India and civilization ; while those quartered 
outside the Fort of Jellalabad envied their fellows at Lundi 
Kotal, because that delectable spot was so many miles nearer to 
Peshawur and the Kyber Pass; and the officers of the Royal 
Regiment of Cuirassiers, then lying at Lundi Kotal, were 
thoroughly sick of the place, and would have welcomed any 
change of quarters, whether it took them backward or forward. 

It was not altogether a bad kind of place—they admitted that ; 
it was cool, and in a fairly pleasant situation, with nothing much 
to complain of except the sand-flies, which, as Scott remarked 
more than once to Stephen Slingsby, whose tent adjoined his, 
were the very devil. 

And there were frequent excitements attending the intercourse 
between the occupants of the British camp and the gentry of the 
surrounding neighbourhood. For instance, one night the Shin- 
warries chanced to go a-raiding a shade too near the British 
outposts, and the sentries promptly had a shot at them and 
“potted ” a brace. 

The following morning these mésérables* were traced by their 
blood to the village whence they came, and a detachment of 
troopers was sent out, and their houses burnt over their heads—a 
course of action which might be just in the abstract, but was 
undeniably hard in the reality. 
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Next day the Shinwariies took their revenge, and lay in wait 
for a camel-party returning from water; they sliced the drivers 
neatly in halves and took entire charge of the camels—nine of 
them. 

Naturally enough, the officer in command of the British camp 
could not stand this kind of conduct; therefore a second party 
of retributive revenge went out, several towers were blown up, 
and a goodly number of crops were confiscated. 

But would the war-loving Afghans quietly submit to that? 
Not a bit of it! When morning light rose again upon the 
British camp, it was found thai all the pipes and drinking- 
troughs which supplied the camp with water had been smashed— 
a proceeding which left the commanding officer no alternative 
but to seize the leaders of the Shinwarries, who were flogged, and 
made to pay several thousand rupees by way of indemnity. 

Of course all these little interchanges of attentions were to a 
certain extent exciting; yet they became wearisome in time, and, 
moreover, big, bronzed Britons grew weary of waging unequal 
war against unimportant tribes. 

“It 7s a beastly hole! ” exclaimed Scott to Slingsby one day. “I 
vote we try and get a ten-days’ leave to go up to Jellalabad, and 
look up the fellows there. I don’t believe we shall ever get any 
further than this—we shall just dawdle on here until the war is 
over, and then be sent back to India to receive a medal we have 
done nothing to earn.” 

“Yes! It would be great fun to go on as far as Jellalabad,” 
answered Slingsby willingly enough. ‘They say it’s no end 
of a jolly place. I suppose we should have to go by the Post- 
Tonga?” 

“Yes; no use taking it out of our own gees,” Scott answered. 
“T shall apply for the leave at once.” 

“So shall I, though I don’t believe I shall get it,” said the 
other. 

However, the two officers did obtain the asked-for leave, partly 
because the commanding officer wanted to send some important 
letters on to a relative of his at Jellalabad, and this would 
give him a good chance of sending them in greater security 
than by a Post-Tonga, which had only a native driver and a 
couple of Gezalekis for escort. So, on a fine and clear April 
morning, Scott (the senior subaltern but one) and Slingsby (a 
lad barely twenty, of under a year’s service) found themselves 
in the Post-Tonga or mail-cart, which ran from Lundi Khana to 
Jellalabad. 


The journey did not begin auspiciously. The Tonga was minus 
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its awning, and the early start caused the two officers to miss 
their breakfast and to leave Lundi Khana with no more provision 
for the day than a little bread and meat, which they thrust 
hastily into their bags at the very last moment. 

What a day’s journey it was! Owing to the want of the 
awning, and being exposed to the pitiless rays of a burning sun, 
they soon began to feel the heat terribly, though at Dakkha, 
where the horses were changed, they had a few minutes’ relief, 
and managed to obtain a bottle of execrable soda-water from the 
bazaar, with which to wash down the now dry and tasteless bread 
and meat. 

And what a road it was! What a mockery to give the name 
of road to such a track—full of holes, where it was not strewn 
with big stones, and, where there were neither holes nor stones, 
knee-deep in sand, so that when the two Cuirassiers were not 
holding on like grim death to the cart or to each other, lest they 
should be shaken to pieces, they were choked and almost blinded 
with sand. By the time they reached Basawul, they were well- 
nigh exhausted from the combined effects of empty stomachs, the 
heat of the sun, and the terrible jolting of the Tonga. Fortunately 
they there fell in with several officers of a native regiment, who 
carried them off to their mess-tent, where they administered iced 
stilton and bread-and-butter, food for the gods (if the gods chance 
to be in Afghanistan), with the addition of an iced peg, which 
acted like a charm, and made men of them again. 

There, too, they exchanged the Tonga for one which had its 
awning in good order, so that the rest of the journey was made in 
less misery. 

But, all the same, it was comfortless work sitting there, bumping 
and jolting over stones, and dragging through sand-banks, with 
only a couple of Gezalekis for escort, and with a native driver 
armed with one pistol. 

“Tl tell you what, Scott,” said young Slingsby, as they rattled 
over the broken road, “I don’t half like the look of those beggars ” 
—indicating the two Gezalekis by a jerk of his thumb. “And 
half-a-dozen of the enemy might cut our throats and rob the Tonga 
pretty easily at any moment.” 

“They'll have to do target for double their number of shots 
first,” answered Scott grimly, feeling for the pair of six-chambered 
pop-guns which had been beside him all the day. 

However, half-a-dozen of the enemy did not show, and 
as the shades of night were closing around, they safely reached 
their destination, the Cuirassiers’ camp outside the fort of 
Jellalabad, 
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And what a fuss the fellows made about them! There was iced 
champagne awaiting their arrival, and in less time than it takes 
me to write a line, the sunburnt noses of the two weary passengers 
had each disappeared within a huge tumbler full of that refreshing 
beverage. 

“Tm better!” exclaimed Slingsby gratefully. “We've had a 
beastly journey. I thought we should never get here.” 

“Fact is,” exclaimed Scott, from the depths of a big chair, 
“poor old Baccy’s been in a devil of a funk the whole way. Had 
an idea the Tonga would get robbed and our throats cut.” 

“More unlikely things have happened,” Dickson laughed. 
“We are in a perpetual state of touch and go in this pernicious 
country. Sometimes we go out for a prowl at night—across the 
river to the fields on the other side, which are green and com- 
paratively cool—but one always goes with a feeling that there 
may be some fanatical beggar of a Ghazi lurking about, ready to 
stick a knife into one’s back. It’s an unrestful land of pilgrimage, 
no mistake about it.” 

“Yes, we have a most appropriate hymn when we sing, as we 
did on Sunday : 

‘Pilgrims here on earth and strangers— 
Dwelling in the midst of foes.” 


“Twas staying with a married sister of mine just before I came 
out,” said Slingsby. “She lives in Lancashire. All the time I 
was there she used to have a class of Sunday-school children up 
twice a week to coach them in the hymns for some church festival. 
But get’em to sing ‘ Pilgrims’? Bless you, not a bit of it! The 
little beggars used to shout and sing with all their hearts and 
souls : 

‘Pilgrimes here—on—nearth an’ stran—GERS’! 


How I used to laugh! I didn’t think then that the next time I 
should hear that hymn would be in Afghanistan.” 

“We don’t often think—of what is coming,” answered Dickson, 
with a certain gravity. ‘There has been a poor fanatical devil 
of a Ghazi, who, for the last week or two, has gone daily on to 
Piper’s Hill, and danced in derision at us. But he was brought 
down at last by a clever sergeant in the garrison at five hundred 
yards—and he dances no more. "Pon my word, I felt quite sorry 
for him ; but he didn’t think.” 

Then the two weary ones were carried off to enjoy the luxury 
of a tub ere they dressed for mess. It was a good time which 
followed—the country round was fairly peaceful, though when, 
after sauntering through the Fort Bazaar in the early morning 
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in quest of odds and ends as mementoes of the city, they wished 
to extend their peregrinations to the city itself, they laughed at 
the escort of half a dozen Gezalekis, bearing various antiquated 
matchlocks and carbines and daggers, which had to be provided 
according to brigade orders. 

One day they passed through the city and out at the famous 
Caubool Gate, through which Dr. Brydon nearly forty years 
before dragged his weary and exhausted limbs, and told the news 
of the cruel fate which had befallen the expedition, of which he 
was the sole survivor, at Jugdulluk. Thence their way lay 
between pleasant and refreshing fields, till they reached the 
Ameer’s palace and garden,’a retreat which used to be occupied 
by the ruler of Caubool during the winter months, the climate of 
Jellalabad being more mild than that of Caubool, and the place 
itself secluded. 

Truly they found it a lovely spot. Babbling streams ran 
through the gardens, kept constantly shaded by the lofty trees, 
the foliage of which joined overhead. All was then in a wild 
state, and had the beauty of untended Eastern luxuriance. 
Parterres and flower-beds alike were masses of promiscuous 
vegetation, and only gigantic Wellingtonias retained any traces 
of having once been cultivated, and these presented a formally 
trim pyramidal outline. But there were roses in vast and sweet 
profusion, and jasmine which loaded the air with perfume. 

The palace itself consisted of two blocks of flimsy wooden 
buildings, one for the Ameer and one for his followers. These 
had plastered and stuccoed walls of a style similar to the tea- 
palaces in the gardens at Rosherville. 

The four officers, Dickson, Laurie, Scott, and Slingsby, tramped 
through the empty rooms, their heavy boots and spurs echoing and 
jingling among the crumbling walls and torn casements. They 
saw from a verandah at the back of the palace, the house, 
carefully enclosed in a garden, where the great Eastern Potentate 
had kept the many partners of his joys and sorrows. 

On the roof whence many a dark-eyed Eastern houri had 
touched the lute for her lord’s pleasure were no graceful 
forms, no sound of silver-stringed lutes, but in place of 
them the tightly-garbed and stiffly-braced figures of half-a- 
dozen British soldiers, who were smoking their clay-pipes and 
inscribing their unhallowed names upon walls which had once 
been sacred. 

“It really is too bad,” Scott murmured to Dickson, as they 
reached the roof, after the rank and file had saluted and tumbled 
down the cranky stairs. ‘ Look here—on the very walls, within 
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which it once was nothing less than death for man’s foot to 
tread— 
“«Tommy Atkins, No. 3 Company, 440th Foot.’ 
And here— 
‘Sarah Jane Gubbins, 
The Manor House, 
Newby, Yorkshire, 
England. 
‘The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
The pink is sweet, and so are you. 
And true is he that sends you this, 
So when we meet we'll have a kiss.’ 
‘Private John Smart, Royal Regiment of Cuirassiers.’ 


Now isn’t that too cool? And that limb of evil, Smart, of 
G-troop, eh?” 

“Poor beggar,” returned Dickson, sighing. “You know he 
was one of those drowned in the accident in the river here, don’t 
ou?” 

‘ “No,” in a shocked tone. ‘I hadn’t the least idea of it. Poor 
Sarah Jane Gubbins.” 

Thus reminded, they went—after they had been to visit the 
remains of the cantonments of the 42nd, and thence to Com- 
memoration Hill, where the gallant 44th made their last stand 
and were slain to a man—to the English cemetery, where they 
saw the great grave fifty feet long, in which lie the bodies of the 
thirty-five or forty men drowned in the Caubool river. It was a 
huge mound, on the outside of which was traced in large white 
stones the rude inscription— 


X. HUSS. 





Hard by were the graves of the Cuirassiers who had met the 
same fate, and according to regulation, two open graves ready to 
be filled at a moment’s notice, painfully suggestive of that part 
of the service for the burial of the dead, which says—“ In the 
midst of life we are in death.” 

So in sightseeing and in friendly intercourse the ten days 
of leave passed over, and Scott and Slingsby had to take their 
dreary journey back to Lundi Kotal by the Post-Tonga. ‘Never 
before had Scott taken leave of any of his brother officers so 
unwillingly, and poor young Slingsby was quite pathetic over it. 
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“Tve got a sort of presentiment,” said he, when one or two of 
those whom they were leaving behind chaffed him a little for 
being down in the mouth, “that the blessed old Tonga won’t 
make a safe journey this time. I don’t know how it is, but I 
cannot shake the impression off.” 

“Oh, nonsense ; it isn’t as if it was the Tonga further front,” a 
man laughed. 

“T hope you'll get there all safe, and find your presentiment 
a wrong one. Well, good-bye. Good-bye, Scott, old man. God 
bless you both.” 

“Let's give them a cheer,” called out a young subaltern 
gaily. 

A ringing cheer rose upon the morning air, and away the 
Tonga went at a full gallop rattling over the broken road, and 
jolting its occupants one against another in a way which made 
the little group of officers fairly shout with laughter. 

“Poor beggars,” said one of them; “ but I should think twice, I 
know, before I went a whole day’s journey in such a concern 
as that.” 

* * * * * * 

That day the Post-Tonga running between Jellalabad and 
Lundi Kotal was attacked, and the native driver with his pistol 
and the Gezaleki escort ran for their lives, leaving the two 
officers to fight it out with about a score of the enemy. 

Scott’s keen eyes took in the situation at a glance, and with a 
word to Slingsby to stick close to him, he fired a couple of shots, 
and sprang into a place which afforded good vantage ground, 
between a couple of huge boulders jutting out from the bank, 
beneath which the road ran. 

“No use attempting to fight a score of those beggars in the 
open,” he muttered to his comrade. “Here we have just a 
chance, for they can only get at us one at a time.” 

“T’ve potted five of the devils,” Scott muttered to Slingsby 
with a grim laugh. “I wonder what they'll do next.” 

It seemed to the two Cuirassiers that the enemy was having a 
consultation. Then, after an hour or so of suspense, and another 
attempt to dislodge them—as vain as the first had been, having 
only the effect of placing another of the Shinwarries hors de 
combat—the two soldiers heard sounds as of wounded men being 
cautiously moved; and presently the rumbling of the Tonga- 
wheels over the broken and stony road told them as plainly 
as words could have done that the natives were off with their 
booty. 

Scott stepped cautiously round the side of the boulder, and 
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peered after the retreating party, through the now rapidly 
gathering gloom of night. 

“They’re all gone,” he exclaimed. “Ill just send a couple of 
shots after them for luck.” 

“T wouldn’t,” urged the junior—but the words came too late ; 
the sharp report of Scott’s revolver rang upon the air, followed 
by an agonised yell from the retreating Afghans. Scott uttered 
an exclamation of extreme satisfaction. 

“ Now let us run for it; they'll be back in an hour or so with 
the whole tribe, and would contrive to smoke us out somehow, if 
we stayed here, as sure as eggs are eggs.” 

So they ran. 

But it was hard work! They were well-nigh tired out by the 
long drive in the jolting Tonga, and by the suspense and tension 
of the last hour. 

However, on they plunged—stumbling over stones in the 
darkness, now falling headlong as they stepped into deep holes 
or ruts, now dragging their weary limbs through sand-banks, 
now tripping-up over the carcase of some dead horse or camel — 
and then— By Jove, we have lost the track,” Scott exclaimed 
ruefully. 

Slingsby sank down upon the ground with a groan. 

“Tt's no use, Scott, I’m done—I can’t go a yard further,” he 
said desperately. “I think the sun got at my head a bit to-day ; 
I’ve seen nothing the last hour or more. You get on and do the 
best you can for yourself. You can send some fellows out to 
look me up, if you get in.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, old man ; what rubbish are you talking ?” 
Scott cried, cheerily. “You are knocked up a little, and no 
wonder ; but as to leaving you, it’s simply absurd. I don’t know 
where we are, and if I chanced to get in myself I shouldn’t have 
the least idea how to direct any one to find you. Take a pull at 
this, and we'll have another try to find the track and get in: We 
cannot be far from camp now.” 

He handed his flask to the lad as he spoke, and then, when they 
had rested for an hour or more, he hoisted him on to his feet and 
half coaxed, half chaffed him into trying to go on again. 

“I do wish you would leave me and make the best of your own 
chance,” the lad groaned. 

“Stuff and nonsense!”—keeping his hand fast under his arm 
and helping him along. 

“Tt’s so senseless sacrificing two lives where one would do,” 
Slingsby urged. 

“What rot you talk!—whose life is going to be sacrificed ? 
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Sacrificed indeed—just because your head has been a trifle touched 
by the sun! What melodramatic rot you youngsters do go in for, 
in spite of all your competitive book-learning stuff we hear so 
much about now-a-days! Ill tell you what it is, Baccy, that 
blessed new system has left no grit in any of you fellows. 
There’s a sight too much of‘ every-man-for-himself’ tone about 
the army now, without ovr starting it in a respectable old 
regiment like the Cuirassiers. Why, my dear lad, if I deserted 
you now, I should deserve to be hounded out of society for the 
rest of my days.” 

But Slingsby, poor lad, had never been of a particularly robust 
build, and his constitution, weakened in the first instance by the 
effort of getting into the Service, had suffered from the effects of 
the enervating Indian climate, and he proved to be so utterly 
exhausted that, drag and pull, or urge and coax as he would, 
Scott found there was no way of getting him a step further, 
unless he turned himself into a “ gee-gee” for the occasion. 

“Here, get on my back,” he said—and Slingsby, too weary to 
resist, obeyed him, and thus they stumbled on a little way 
further. 

But it was of no use. It would have been as much as any 
strong man in perfect health, without anything to encumber his 
powers, could have done to hold his own against the difficulties of 
the road that night ; and handicapped as Scott was by the charge 
of the worn-out lad, and the fact that they had lost the track, he 
was simply compelled to give up the attempt, at least until dawn 
broke over the eastern sky. It began to grow horribly cold, yet, 
chilled to the bone as both were, Scott would not have dared to 
run the risk of lighting a fire, had materials for doing so been to 
hand, which they were not. Therefore he dragged Slingsby close 
under the scanty shelter afforded by a big stone, over which he 
had come such a cropper as to determine that a longer struggle 
would be worse than useless, and, putting his arm round him, to 
give him all the warmth and rest possible under the circum- 
stances, ventured to fill and light his pipe. 

Young Slingsby promptly went to sleep, and Scott puffed away, 
warming his fingers at the bowl of his pipe every now and again, 
wishing, as he thought over the events of the day, that he had 
been able to pot one or two more of the agreeable gentlemen 
who had placed them in this pleasant situation. 

The pipe went out by-and-by, and Scott filled it anew. What 
a good thing baccy was, he thought, and what a pity the poor 
lad Sleeping so heavily upon his shoulder could not avail himself 
of its comfort. They called him “ Baccy ” in the regiment, because 
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he never had been able to master the noble art of smoking. Poor 
young Baccy! Scott had liked the lad immensely from the first 
day he joined. It is probable that had he been able just then 
to get speech of the so-called “ Army Reformers ”—those who have 
put book-learning in a superior place to the training of bone and 
muscle—those wise gentlemen might have experienced a new 
sensation. 

He was still puffing slowly at his pipe,and young Slingsby still 
slept heavily, when, suddenly, there was a terrific howl within a 
few yards which caused the sleeping lad to spring up, shaking 
violently in every limb. 

“Good God, Scott! What’s that?” he cried. 

“Nothing, nothing; go to sleep again,” Scott answered 
soothingly. 

“It must be a jackal,” Slingsby persisted. 

“Qh, no; only a hyena after some dead horse or camel lying 
about !” 

“But it wasn’t the least bit like a hyena,” Slingsby objected, as 
the howls rang out again upon the stillness of the night air. “It’s 
a jackal, and jackals are beastly things—worse than wolves.” 

“Nonsense!” Scott laughed. ‘Go to sleep.” 

“T can’t sleep with that brute prowling about. Strike a light, 
Scott. I believe it’s close to us.” 

Thus bidden, Scott struck a match, holding it up so that the 
feeble flame should cast its rays as far as possible; and sure 


enough there, through the darkness, a yard or two in front of 


them, were two great angry gleaming eyes. 

“Where’s my revolver?” muttered Slingsby, trying to free 
his arm. 

The older man caught his wrist. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t fire!” he cried. “Do you want a 
hundred or two of those miserable villagers down upon us? The 
brute probably won’t come near us, whatever it is; and, if it does, 
it will be time enough to fire then, if a stone won’t settle it.” 

As he spoke, he picked up a stone, which he sent flying in the 
direction where the eyes had been. There was the sound of a 
thud, it having chanced to hit the brute, followed by a terrific 
howling and growling. 

“He will keep clear of us for the present,” observed Scott, with 
sasisfaction. 

They subsided into silence once more; but though after a while 
Scott fell asleep with his head resting against the big stone, 
Slingsby had been too thoroughly awakened to close his eyés 
again that night, and he lay very, very still and watchful, his hand 
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on his revolver, ready to fire at a moment’s notice. True, the 
howling had ceased, and all was profoundly still. Then his 
straining ears heard a rustling and a sniffing at some short 
distance, as if the jackal, hyena, or whatever the brute with the 
glaring eyes might chance to be, were smelling his way towards 
them. Nearer and nearer it came, receded, grew closer still. 
Slingsby’s heart began to beat furiously, and he levelled his 
revolver. Then he felt hot breath upon his face, felt the brute’s 
feet resting upon his leg, saw the gleam of the glaring eyes just 
before him, and—fired ! 

Bang! The animal, with a fierce howl, rolled over upon Scott’s 
outstretched legs, and lay there panting its last. 

“What the devil is it?” Scott demanded, waking with a start, 
and trying to shake himself free of the dead weight. 

“Tt’s that brute of a jackal,” Slingsby answered. “I felt his 
hot breath on my face, or I shouldn’t have fired.” 

“The deuce you did! I wish he’d get off my legs, the brute,” 
Scott said, dragging one leg from under the now dead animal by 
an effort. ‘“Ihope the row won’t bring a pack of Shinwarries down 
upon us. Let us keep quiet.” 

In silence they waited, but apparently the report of the 
revolver had not done more than awake the echoes, for no natives, 
friendly or otherwise, appeared upon the scene. 

And at last the first faint streaks of dawn began to light up the 
sky, and they were able to take their bearings. 

“‘ Why, there’s the blessed old camp!” cried Scott, with a laugh, 
pointing to the show of canvas but a few hundred yards away. 
Then, looking down at their feet-—‘ Why, Baccy, you awful young 
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duffer, you’ve shot old Growl, the Colonel's colley ! 




















Co the Liberator. 


How wilt thou come to tell me I may go? 
Athwart acacia-bloom? Across the snow ? 

Wilt come when slip the swallows to their eaves ? 
Or will thy step draw nigh on russet leaves ? 


Chilled to the heart, I sigh that aught should stay 

The feet I listen for by night, by day: 

Thrilled to the soul, I cry, “ This hour, this year, 

Must bring thee nearer, and may bring thee near!” 


Life is not life and love scarce love may be, 

Before from pain and stain by thee made free: 
Whom thou hast healed, with him all things are well, 
O mightiest, tenderest angel—Azraél ! 


Timed by God’s dial shall thy shadow fall 

On each incarnate spirit’s prison wall— 

Thy long kiss hush all moan—thy strong hand press 
Back the last bar that holdeth in duréss. 

Artie Picort-CarLeton. 








Srederich the Great.* 


Tuts volume is the first of a series, the conception of which is 
very happy. The great wars of the last thirty years have turned 
thoughtful minds to the military art; and a good school of 
military writers has been formed amongst us since the Crimean 
contest. No book, indeed, has appeared in this period that can 
be compared with Napier’s admirable work; but General 
Hamley’s profound treatise, Colonel Chesney’s sketch of the 
campaign of 1815,f and the Staff College, and other essays, 
abundantly prove that British officers understand the teaching 
of the mighty conflicts which have agitated the world in this 
eventful century. It was a good idea, therefore, to attempt to 
make the science of war a popular subject, and to present to the 
public the lessons taught by military operations of the higher 
order, in the attractive form of short narratives of the lives and 
deeds of the greatest commanders. This little biography of 
Frederick the Great, so to speak, leads off the proposed set; but 
it falls short of what we had expected from it. Colonel Bracken- 
bury, indeed, has studied his subject, if not thoroughly, at least 
carefully ; and his general conclusions are fairly correct, though 
we dissent from some of his special inferences. Our praise, how- 
ever, must end here; and, as an illustration of the art of war, in 
its developments of the eighteenth century—the avowed object 
of the publication—this sketch of the life of Frederick the Great 
cannot be pronounced of high merit. Whole chapters seem to us 
out of place—a serious fault in a little book; and surely the rise 
and growth of the Prussian Monarchy, the vexed question of the 
Silesian claims, and the relations of Voltaire with Sans Souci, are 
topics that might have been fitly left out in a biography strictly 
of a military kind. In spite, too, of elaborate efforts, that have 
consumed a space which could ill be spared, Colonel Brackenbury 
has not distinctly portrayed the character of Frederick, as a man 
and a king; and he has not brought out vividly, and in clear 
relief, the striking personality of this great soldier, even as a 

* «Frederick the Great,’ by Colonel C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. London, 
4, 

+ Colonel Chesney, however, borrows too much from Charras, a very 
able but unscrupulous partisan, who purposely wrote to defame Napoleon. 
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warrior, and a chief of armies. As for the purely military part 
of the work, Colonel Brackenbury’s view of what was achieved by 
Frederick, as a lasting contribution to the art of war, is sound 
and just, as far as it goes ; but it is wanting in insight and feebly 
expressed ; his expositions of Frederick's strategy are tolerably 
correct, but very imperfect, and in some instances are, we 
believe, wrong; and though he has certainly studied Frederick's 
tactics, his account of them is very far from adequate, and in 
some respects is altogether misleading. In a book, too, like this, 
we ought to have found a more complete and striking description 
of the existing state and conditions of warfare, when the art 
passed into Frederick’s hands ; and it does not contain an attempt 
to estimate his position and rank among the masters whose 
genius and skill have made war sublime. As regards the 
narrative, the mere descriptions of campaigns and battles are 
fairly accurate, though never graphic, full, and impressive; the 
reflections on them are very deficient in breadth and really deep 
intelligence; and after the bad fashion of the Prussian staff, 
they are overcrowded with petty details, which utterly perplex 
and bewilder a reader. The maps, too, borrowed from Carlyle, 
are not suited to a work of this kind; they give no idea of the 
different theatres on which Frederick conducted war ; they fail to 
mark out, with any sort of clearness, the main and important 
strategic lines, and are indistinct from their minute completeness ; 
and though they place battles more plainly before us, even in this 
respect they are very imperfect. A deficiency of a most extra- 
ordinary kind is, moreover, we think, displayed in this book. 
Napoleon has reviewed the campaigns of Frederick; and it is 
unnecessary to say, that what he has written on them is valuable 
in the very highest degree. Colonel Brackenbury, however, has 
not once alluded to those precious and masterly essays; and if 
we may judge from the internal evidence supplied by his book 
in a hundred passages, we should say he had never read them at 
all.* 

Passing by what is not to the point in this book, we come to 
the author’s real subject, the military career of Frederick the 
Great. Colonel Brackenbury tells us—and we agree with him— 
that “the strategy of the King was sometimes at fault,” and that 
“there is not much in his general strategy to commend itself to 
students of war;” but he has nowhere indicated the essential 


* This statement may appear incomprehensible; but Colonel Bracken- 
bury could hardly have written as he has done on Frederick’s strategy and 
tactics, the last especially, had he cast an eye on Napoleon’s ‘Précis 
des Guerres de Frédéric.’ 
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features of Frederick’s large operations in the field. In this 
supreme part of the military art, Frederick holds only a second- 
rate place; his conceptions are not equal to those of Turenne, a 
strategist of a very high order ; and nothing in his campaigns can 
compare with Marlborough’s march from the Moselle to the 
Danube, or with his masterly plan for the invasion of France, an 
anticipation of the Napoleonic daring. The Prussian chief, we 
need scarcely say, is not even to be named with Napoleon as 
respects the great combinations of war; he was utterly inferior 
to the first of strategists in splendour of design and scientific 
skill ; and we seek in vain, throughout the Seven Years’ War, for 
anything that resembles the moves that led to Jena, Ulm, and, 
above all, to Marengo. Frederick, indeed, shows badly beside 
Napoleon, in one of the best illustrations of strategic art, in 
which the Emperor has been never rivalled—the operating 
against divided enemies, on the same theatre, at short distances, 
with an inferior but ably-handled force; his career proves that 
he could not even conceive such dazzling but well-considered 
manceuyres as those which caused the triumphs on the Adige, 
and all but won success in 1814 against enemies fourfold in 
strength ; and he was incapable of performing feats of this kind. 
Unquestionably, too, he often committed grave and inexcusable 
strategic errors, according even to the standard of his time, errors, 
too, not due to ignorance of facts, or to the complication of problems 
before him—the causes of many great chiefs’ mistakes—but to be 
ascribed to want of perception of some of the main principles of the 
art of war. Thus, more than once, when invading Bohemia, he 
divided his army into distinct masses on separate and distant lines 
of operation, and without the means of combining easily, and this 
in the face of a nearly collected enemy ; and, on one occasion, he ran 
the immense risk of concentrating these disconnected units, within 
striking distance of a more powerful foe, and under the guns of a 
great fortress, a movement which would have cost him dear, had 
he had to deal with men like Eugene or Villars. Thus, again, he 
repeatedly failed or neglected to assail his dull antagonist Daun, 
when that general and the Austrian army stood isolated and 
exposed to attack; and, in return, he more than once left Daun 
in unbroken strength on his flank and rear, while he marched to 
encounter a distant enemy—faulty operations which might have 
been made fatal. Unequal, too, as we have seen, to the task of 
striking right and left against uniting enemies, before they had 
effected their union, and beating and breaking them up in detail, 
Frederick sometimes blundered, and was all but lost, when, as 
often happened in the Seven Years’ War, he found himself in this 
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grave position. Thus, strategically, he was quite out-generalled 
by Daun and Laudohn in 1760; he was, in fact, caught in these 
commanders’ toils ; and though, owing to Daun’s remissness, he 
extricated himself by a successful battle, his operations were, in 
the main, erroneous. Thus too, again, in the following year, he 
was hemmed in, in the south of Silesia, by the Austrians and 
Russians, in overwhelming force ; and, but for bad blood between 
the allied chiefs, or had Laudohn been in supreme command, he 
would probably have been utterly crushed, or have met the fate 
of Mack or Bazaine. Frederick’s strategy, besides, was some- 
times as rash as it was wanting in true scientific skill; and the 
ruin of his detachments at Maxen and Landshut, perhaps his 
most glaring strategic mistakes, was directly due to imprudence 
or passion. 

In spite, however, of grave defects, Frederick holds a distinctive 
place among strategists, and will retain it upon the stage of 
History. No general before him saw so clearly the advantage of 
the initiative in war, and the value, even with an inferior force, of 
a bold, rapid, and fierce offensive against halting or unprepared 
enemies. This great excellence is clearly seen, in the wars of his 
youth as in those of his manhood, until he was completely over- 
matched ; and in this respect he certainly made a large improve- 
ment in the military art. Over and over again, he appeared in 
the field, and, though much weaker on the entire theatre, struck 
down ill-led or unready foes, by attacks prompt, energetic and 
sudden, if occasionally ill-combined or directed; and in opera- 
tions of this character he has, perhaps, been surpassed by 
Napoleon alone. Incapable too, as he certainly was, of the fine, 
delicate, and complex manceuvres required to defeat in detail 
armies still apart, but within striking distance, he understood 
what was to be gained by moving against antagonists, as yet 
separated, by large intervals, on a wide theatre; and comparatively 
simple as this strategy is, he showed great qualities in carrying it 
into effect. Thus he could rush off from the Elbe to the Saale, 
or to the Oder from the Bohemian passes, neglecting the foe in his 
immediate neighbourhood, to assail another at a wide distance, 
and so to prevent or retard their union ; and in several instances 
these movements show extraordinary force of will and character, 
though often defective in pure strategy. By these operations he 
certainly gave a celerity to war before unknown; he disconcerted 
the Lorraines and the Dauns from the same cause, if in a less 
striking way, as Napoleon, in a succeeding age, astounded the 
Beaulieus, the Wurmsers, the Macks ; and in this particular he un- 
doubtedly was far in advance of the conceptions of histime. Some 
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of Frederick’s marches, too, were brilliant in the extreme, and 
were followed by great, nay decisive, success. We do not, indeed, 
like Colonel Brackenbury, consider his movement, within Bohemia, 
in 1758, under the beard of Daun, as worthy of commendation at 
all; it was in the nature of a false movement, as Napoleon has 
conclusively proved, and can be justified only by the simple fact 
that Laudohn had closed the Silesian passes; and rapid as it was, 
the march that led to the battle of Liegnitz was bad strategy. 
But the advance against Soubise that was followed by Rosbach, 
that against Daun that was crowned by Leuthen, that by which, 
after the carnage of Zorndorf, Dresden was set free in the 
campaign of 1758, that which, in the same year raised the 
siege of Neisse, notwithstanding the terrible defeat of Hoch- 
kirch, and finally, the movements, through which Schweidnitz 
was captured in 1762—all these are specimens of strategic power, 
not wonderful, indeed, but of undoubted merit. 

If a strategist only of the second order, Frederick nevertheless 
thus caused the art to make distinct and decided progress, though 
his strategic success, it must be allowed, was largely due to the 
inferiority, with one great and brilliant exception, or to the 
divided counsels, of feeble opponents. In what may be called 
tactics, in the highest sense, that is, the dispositions made by a 
general to bring about an impending contest, Frederick was, 
occasionally, able in the extreme, yet he sometimes committed 
serious mistakes. His arrangements to strike Soubise at Rosbach, 
as that fribble tried a flank march before him, turned the French 
army into a horde of fugitives; they resemble those by which 
Salamanca was won ; but they were very inferior to those through 
which Napoleon crushed the allies at Austerlitz, teaching dull 
pedants of “the oblique order” how a great commander can 
destroy a foe who ventures to make a flank march in his front. 
In the greater as in the lesser tactics, Leuthen is the masterpiece 
of the Prussian King; his skilful mancuvres before the battle 
made his attack alike decisive and safe; and as Napoleon has 
shown, he contrived to change his line of operations before his 
enemy, a movement executed with great ability, and which not 
only baffled Daun in the field, but brought Frederick’s campaign 
to a brilliant close. On the other hand, the King not seldom fell 
into grave errors in this sphere of his art. Like many generals 
who cannot grasp the situation with perfect command, he more 
than once neglected to bring up his forces in collected strength 
to the field of battle, depriving himself of large detachments un- 
necessarily reserved for some minor purpose, and so lessening and 
perhaps destroying the chances of success on the decisive point. 
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Thus he left Keith, isolated, and all but useless, before assailing 
Lorraine at Prague, withdrawing from his army a powerful wing, 
which, had its weight been thrown into the scale, would have 
made his victory more certain and easy; and, instead of meeting 
a terrible defeat, he possibly would have won at Kunnersdorf had 
he not made a detachment to occupy Frankfort. In this respect, 
as in all that relates to the main parts of war, there is no com- 
parison between Frederick and his greatest successor; but in 
truth Napoleon has been never equalled in the art of bringing up 
all available men to co-operate in an important battle. Notwith- 
standing, too, all that has been said, the dispositions of the 
Prussian Chief before Kolin were very faulty; his plan of attack 
at Torgau was bad; and it is not justified by the mere accident 
which plucked safety, and even success, from defeat. In one 
branch of the military art, which may be referred to the higher 
tactics, the preparing for, and the conduct of sieges, Frederick was 
very markedly wanting in skill; his engineers did not know their 
business ; and, in fact, a decline may be distinctly traced in siege 
operations during the Seven Years’ War. His capture of Schweid- 
nitz was very brilliant; but his sieges of Olmiitz, of Prague, of 
Dresden, were ill-conceived and even worse directed. 

In what are usually called tactics, that is the handling of troops 
in actual battle, the excellence of Frederick was very great, though 
occasionally his mistakes were serious. He had admirable coup 
del, and was daring to a fault; and accordingly he possessed the 
faculty of seeing the right moment to strike his foe, and to launch 
his soldiery with marked effect. In this, however, he was 
surpassed by Marlborough, for the perfect insight of the English 
chief was seconded by unerring judgment; and passion and 
rashness sometimes got the better of the understanding of the 
Prussian King. Frederick’s distinctive merit as a tactician is 
that he was before his age in the theory of the art, and that if 
he did not altogether design, he certainly perfected modes of 
attack, occasionally, no doubt, ill applied or abused, but original, 
brilliant, and very effective. The author of this book has dwelt 
on this topic, but we are not satisfied with his account of it. 
A diligent observer from earliest youth of the evolutions of troops 
at the Potsdam reviews, Frederick seems to have distinctly 
perceived that the elements of force which make up an army 
were capable of being put to better uses than had been the case 
in the wars of the past; and, accordingly, he brought about, or, 
at least, completed, changes in the array and order of battles, 
and in the management of the three arms on the field, attended 
with great and lasting results, Thus abandoning rules which 
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laid down that armies ought to be drawn up in-a prescribed 
fashion, without regard to the character of the field, he adapted 
his formations to the nature of the ground, with a skill and 
judgment before unknown; and to this simple circumstance some 
of his success was due. So too—a change in the same direction— 
he disregarded the old routine, in which cavalry, in most instances, 
engaged only on the flanks of an army, artillery was stationary 
along the front, and infantry fought in opposite lines; and he 
illustrated, by many fine examples, how each arm can be fitly 
employed, at the right moment, in any part of the field, and, in 
this way, is most truly effective. From this improved manage- 
ment, it almost followed that the three arms, in the hands of 
Frederick, acquired a celerity and power scarcely known before ; 
cavalry, launched wherever they could act best, astonished foes 
by their crushing charges; artillery, wheeled by the aid of 
horses, and rapidly moved to favourable points, was more effective 
than it had been before ;* and infantry, employed where it was 
most formidable, accomplished results seldom known previously. 
A revolution was thus wrought in tactics; and, as Frederick 
always assumed the offensive, this was chiefly seen in the modes 
of attack which, as we have said, were due to him. The most 
remarkable of these methods, and that for which he is most 
famous, consisted in the direction he gave to the best of his arms 
on the field of battle. Possessing infantry that moved more 
quickly, was better trained, and fired with more effect, than the 
sluggish Austrian and Russian masses, he readily perceived that, 
by manceuvring, troops of this kind could be made to reach the 
most vulnerable parts of an enemy’s line, and that, if once there, 
great results should follow; and accordingly, in five-sixths of his 
battles, he aimed at gathering on the flank of his foe, throwing 
back one wing of his well-handled footmen, and swinging the 
other quickly round, the evolution, in several instances, obtaining 
complete and decisive success. Unquestionably, however, the 
King abused this mode of attack in some well-known cases; at 
Kolin and Zorndorf the outflanking movement was a flank march 
of extreme rashness in front of a concentrated enemy, in both 
engagements with bad results, incapable as were the Allied chiefs ; 
and it is evident, in fact, that what is known as the “ attack in 
oblique order” ought to be only tried, and should only succeed, 
under certain conditions. It is an excellent thing, as Napoleon 
observes, to get round on your antagonists’ flank; but in making 

* The tremendous effects, however, of the concentrated fire of masses of 


guns were not understood in the days of Frederick; this was developed by 
Napoleon. 
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the attempt you must almost always expose your own, and incur 
risk; and, unless the attacking army be much the better of the 
two, as invariably was the case with Frederick, or unless it is 
greatly superior in force—the Germans at Gravelotte had this 
advantage*—or unless as, at Leuthen, the manceuvre be in the 
nature of a complete surprise, the operation must be always 
hazardous, and, in some circumstances, may assure defeat. 

It is not, however, on scientific skill in conducting campaigns, 
or directing battles, that the renown of Frederick mainly de- 
pends. He was, in the truest sense, a consummate warrior; a 
born king and leader of men; gifted, in the highest degree, with 
the moral qualities required to make a great chief of armies. 
Severe in the field, and rigid in discipline, he nevertheless possessed 
the secret of winning his men to the profoundest sympathy—in 
victory and defeat they were devoted to him; and he obtained 
from them astonishing efforts beyond the power of any general of 
the time. His mastery over the Prussian soldiery resembled that 
which “Corporal John,” notwithstanding disgraceful faults and 
vices, had over the rugged English nature; nor was it surpassed 
by the magical influence which, in Wellington’s phrase, made 
Napoleon’s presence in the field equal to 40,000 men. Yet even 
this was not the most distinctive trait of Frederick as a leader in 
war. It is perhaps the truest remark in this book that the King 
was never so great as after defeat; and this was due to his iron 
will, too unbending, no doubt, but not to be swayed by adverse 
fortune to weak purposes, and to constancy stern, unflinching, 
heroic. Thus after Kolin, in 1757, the situation of Frederick 
appeared hopeless; he had been routed in a great pitched battle ; 
a victorious adversary was in arms against him; and hosts of 
enemies from west, north, and east, were gathering around him 
in overwhelming numbers. Yet, steadily maintaining a firm 
attitude, he disconcerted and baffled Daun; and, extricating 
himself from the verge of ruin, he found time to crush Soubise by 
the Saale, and to end the campaign in triumph at Leuthen. So, 
again, after immense loss at Zorndorf, he marched on Dresden, as 
though he had scarcely suffered; defeated at Hochkirk, with 


* At Gravelotte, however, had Bazaine been a general, the turning 
movement probably would have been arrested by the Imperial Guard, and 
the battle have remained drawn. Had Napoleon commanded the French 
army, to judge from precedents set by him, he would have fallen fiercely on 
the German right, after the terrible losses it suffered in its attack; and 
had he succeeded, the French would have won the day, great as was their 
inferiority in force. In that event the turning movement which decided 
the battle would not have been attempted, and the Germans would have 
found their communications gravely imperilled, to say the least. 
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great slaughter, he nevertheless plucked Neisse from the foe ; and, 
having been all but destroyed in 1761, he emerged victorious in 
1762. In this great faculty of resisting misfortune, Frederick, we 
think, certainly surpassed Napoleon ; for, though allowance must 
be, in justice, made for the precarious nature of the Emperor’s 
power—his sole title to rule was success—and for the quality of 
French soldiers—in attack terrible, but weak in defeat—still 
after Moscow, and after Waterloo, we believe Napoleon failed to 
display the undaunted firmness of the Prussian King. We know 
indeed of two chiefs only who, in modern war, have rivalled 
Frederick in confronting adversity, and, as sometimes happens, in 
ultimately obtaining decided success. William III. was, over and 
over again, beaten by the skilful generals of Louis XIV. ; in fact 
he was not an able commander; yet he really triumphed at the 
Peace of Ryswick; and he was the true architect of the Grand 
Alliance which curbed the pretensions of France at Utrecht. 
Bliicher, however, affords the closest resemblance, in this 
respect, to the career of Frederick; and Bliicher, it may be 
observed, made his apprenticeship in arms in the Seven Years’ 
War. Compared to Napoleon the Prussian marshal was a mere 
illiterate, though a daring soldier ; and he was repeatedly baffled, 
out-generalled, routed, by the terrible art of his great antagonist. 
Yet after many disasters on the Marne, in the memorable campaign 
of 1814, Bliicher is still found on the Emperor’s flank, uncon- 
querable, tenacious, impossible to destroy; and, struck down 
and seemingly crushed at Ligny, the veteran rises superior to 
fortune, confounds the scheme of the most profound of strategists, 
and makes the celebrated cross march from Wavre, which, 
seconded by Wellington’s efforts in the field, brings the First 
Empire to a close at Waterloo. 

The whole Seven Years’ War, and its great results, in fact 
witness, with striking truth, to Frederick’s stern and invincible 
constancy. He deliberately confronted a League of the Continent ; 
maintained, during a long period, a contest with Austria, France, 
and Russia, supported by Sweden and many German States ; and, 
with resources that sink into seeming nothingness, compared to 
those of the great hostile Powers, came triumphant out of the 
unequal struggle. It should be observed, moreover, that when 
he entered on, and even continued, this terrible strife, he could 
not foresee the repeated errors, in council and war, which often 
reduced the Coalition to weak impotence; and, up to the last 
moment, he would have, perhaps, succumbed, had he not main- 
tained his offensive attitude. The result must be pronounced 
most glorious; and, but for the strength of will of this mighty 
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soldier, it must have been altogether different. The national 
legend is, no doubt, untrue, that Prussia, singly, proved the 
match of Europe; and the “miraculous vanishes,’ as Napoleon 
remarks, after an attentive study of Frederick’s exploits. The 
Coalition, throughout the Seven Years’ War, never once put forth 
its united strength; and the efforts it made were checked and 
paralysed in an extraordinary way by bad generalship, by 
divided councils, and by tricks of policy. In 1756, and the first 
half of 1757, Frederick had to deal with Austria alone: Maria 
Theresa in fact was, throughout the war, his only mortal foe ; and 
though Russian armies entered Berlin, gained one victory of 
supreme importance, and more than once overran Silesia, Russia 
carefully avoided an internecine conflict. France, too, made a 
mere war of parade; the Government at least of Louis XV., 
though it placed large armies upon the Rhine, was unwilling or 
unable to turn them to account: and a mere contingent proved 
equal to cope with the leading military power of the Continent. 
The generals, besides, opposed to Frederick, apart from the 
brilliant and vigorous Laudohn, were incapable, or could not 
agree with each other; the Soubises and Clermonts were mere 
shadows ; Daun, though a stout and tenacious soldier, was dull, 
plodding, and not able; and Fermor and Soltykoff were at 
daggers drawn with the Austrian commanders when in the field 
with them. In addition to this the Allied Courts had different 
and even conflicting objects; France had no real wish to dis- 
member Prussia; Russia fought only to prove her arms or to 
gratify the pique of an angry woman; and this divergence of aim, 
in complete contrast with Austria’s ambition and thirst for 
revenge, led to disunion, and even to bickerings and disputes. Wars 
of invasion, too, it must be remembered, were very much slower 
and more difficult than they have become in the present century ; 
and Thiers, moreover, has acutely remarked that the Allies 
certainly felt compunction at the notion of striking down a 
legitimate king, a sentiment not felt in the case of Napoleon. 
These things explain how it came to pass that a Coalition, tenfold 
in strength, did not annihilate Prussia and her King, and that a 
military Power of the third order was able, under an illustrious 
leader, to contend against the great States of the Continent. 
Yet this does not detract, in the slightest degree, from Frederick's 
high and undoubted merit; it merely shows that his heroic 
constancy was not of a supernatural kind, and was seconded by 
circumstances that made success possible ; in Napoleon’s language, 
“it does not lessen, it justifies and explains the great repu- 
tation,” deservedly won by this mighty warrior. 
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This account of the career of Frederick enables us to disengage, 
as it were, his personality from the facts of his life, and to present 
it fairly before the reader. He had not the supreme gifts of 
genius in war; the splendour of imagination, and the calculating 
power which, aided by study and vast experience, made Napoleon 
the first of modern strategists, are not visible in the King’s 
campaigns; and, unlike Marlborough, he had not the advantage 
of serving under a man like Turenne. His perception, however, 
within certain limits was clear, intelligent, prompt, and accu- 
rate; and this, seconded by intense force of will, enabled him to 
accomplish important results, even in the large operations of 
war, and to improve, in some measure, this branch of his art. 
He was versed in tactics from early youth, and was well read in 
tactical theories; and this knowledge, and the special gifts of 
admirable coup d’cil and readiness in the field, and of a judgment 
sometimes, indeed, perverted by rashness, passion, and contempt of 
his foes, but in most instances sound and well-balanced, made 
him infinitely the best tactician of his day, and led to a revolution 
in tactical science. A kind of mannerism, however, it must be 
admitted, may be observed in his conduct of battles ; to this some 
of his defeats may be traced; and pedantic sciolists have not 
only written much sorry stuff about his modes of attack, but 
have been taught by tremendous examples how perilous it may be 
to apply generally supposed rules deduced from his teaching. 
Frederick, too, unquestionably made more mistakes, especially in 
the great operations of war, than most generals of a very high 
order ; intellectually, we would not place him above Moreau or 
the Archduke Charles ; and in calmness, soberness, and accuracy 
of view, he certainly was surpassed by Marlborough. Yet he 
stands pre-eminent among the warriors of his time, and this notonly 
because they were, as a rule, men of inferior stamp, but because 
his mental powers were extremely great, and because he possessed 
the moral faculties of energy, constancy, and strength of character, 
in a degree exceeded by no commander. This is his best title 
to permanent fame; it is a title not to be gainsaid or ques- 
tioned by those who really understand war ; and it places Frederick 
if not in the first, in a foremost rank among great captains. 
If we measure him, too, by the test of success, no general, 
perhaps, has achieved more ; alone and almost unaided, he braved 
a hostile Continent arrayed against him, and he came out of 
the struggle victorious. This test, however, is not worthy of 
trust: Zama closed the astonishing career of Hannibal ; Napoleon 
died on a rock in the ocean. 
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Srom Corydon: When April is drawing to a close. 


“Srurpy’ March has long gone by, 
First-born she of merry Spring, 
April now is taking wing, 

After March away to fly. 

Though long since a-dying lay 
All the snowdrops that March bore, 
Though with April fades away 

Every violet she wore, 
Ladies, sigh not. When such die 
"Tis but proof that May is nigh. 





Of fair flowers a lordly share 
May unto herself has taken. 
Columbines, which maids forsaken 
Ever in their garlands wear, 
Cowslips—jocund flowers with which 
Meadows scatter fragrant gold— 
Lilac in sweet odours rich, 
Tulips gorgeous to behold; 
Lilies, for our Lady’s sake, 
White as snow, May’s posies make. 


Then let March and April go, 

Nor let gentle Ladies sigh : 

Though their blossoms fade and die, 
Others will as dainty show. 

When the coming May has flown, 
With the darlings of the Spring, 

Flowers as fair as yet have blown 
Lusty June shall surely bring. 

Ladies, grieve not then, nor sigh, 

Though your Spring speeds swiftly by.” 
FE. F. M. 
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Put Asunder. 


A Drama oF Rea LIFE, 
By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD,’ ‘Mrs. ForrEsteEr’s 
SEcRET,’ ‘THE BEAvTIFUL Miss Rocug,’ ETO. 





Part II. 
Two years later the second act in this drama is being enacted, 


A thick fog is enveloping the London streets in a misty vapour, 
that is only partially dissipated by the lamps from street-doors 
and dazzling shop-windows. In Hyde Park the fog reigns 
triumphantly, and only here and there a flickering light reveals 
the forms of those few wanderers, who, for reasons of their own, 
prefer the darkness to the light. 

Among these are a young man and a young woman—he, tall, 
broad-shouldered, fair-haired; she, slim, distinguished-looking, 
clad in a long sealskin, that reaches almost to her pretty little 
feet, with a small velvet toque on her brown hair, and a thick 
veil pushed back from her white face, because the tears are 
running so fast down her cheeks that now and again she must 
dry them. 

She is clinging to his arm, as one helpless, distraught; he is 
holding her with a firm pressure, as a man holds that which is 
dearer than life against death or separation. 

Tor a moment they stand face to face beneath one of the 
flickering gas-lamps that reveal them to each other, and, over- 
come with pity and love, he presses his lips to hers. 


They have met many times—met secretly as they are meeting 
now—since she became the wife of Richard Steele, and he returned 
to find himself a rich man, the only inheritor of his uncle, Sir 
Miles Ferrers, but it is the first time he has kissed her as he 
kisses her now. 

For a moment she yields herself to him, then she draws back. 

“You must not do that,” she says faintly. ‘I cannot bear it. 
I am too unhappy to be good.” 
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“You shall be unhappy no more, my darling!” he answers 
passionately. “ Listen to me,” he continues urgently. “If your 
husband had treated you well, if you had even such fair share of 
content as falls to many women, I should not have come near you, — 
I should have left you alone; but, seeing you miserable, outraged, 
insulted, knowing that you had been tricked into marriage by a 
dastardly deceit, should I be a man, should I be what I am, if I 
stood by and left you alone, to bear your misery without help or 
succour ?” 

For a while she answers nothing. Then she raises her poor 
white face and looks at him steadfastly. 

“There seems,” she says brokenly, restraining her sobs, “ no 
excuse for my weakness; but, such as there is, I would have you 


know it, that you may not think worse of me than I deserve. It 


was only a few months after my marriage that in a passion of 
anger, he showed me the letter he had taken from the tree, and 
confessed—nay, exulted, in what he had done. Then my baby 
was born—and when I was still ill and weak, a jeweller sent to 
me by mistake a diamond bracelet that he had intended as a 
present for another woman. When I returned it to him, he was so 
angry at what I said, that he struck me, and being weak, I fell 
and hurt my head. I think,” she says, slowly passing her hand 
through the thick brown curls that cluster on her forehead, “ that 
I have never felt quite right since. If I am strange, or do any- 
thing that seems wrong, you must attribute it to that.” 

He looks at her ina passion of misery and love that can find no 
expression in words ; and then he holds her tight to his breast. 

“You will come away from him,” he says, with a quietude that 
overrules her more than the most passionate excitement could do. 
“Two years ago you promised yourself to me, and I told you that 
no man could put us asunder ; and yet, this man, by a cruel fraud, 
separated us. You married him to save your father. Since then, 
he has made it apparent to you what sort of position you have in 
his household. He has been false and cruel to you. I hold,” he 
continues firmly, lifting up his head so that the light falls on his 
face, “ that there are not two laws in married life—one for a man, 
one fora woman. If you had behaved to him as he has behaved 
to you he would have divorced you without scruple. I ask you to 
leave him—leave him to-night !—I will place you in good care. 
I will not come near you until the law gives me power to marry 
you—and then we will lead another life. You shall be happy, 
and forget these horrible two years.” 

It is not the first time he has spoken to her like this. Over and 
over again he has urged her to leave her husband. Over and over 
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again she has resisted with a resistance that grows fainter and 
fainter. 

This time she only sobs out three words— 

“But my baby.” 

He does not misunderstand or undervalue the passionate 
tenderness of these few words. He knows that in the poor 
lonely life the little child has taken a place which even he cannot 
hope to usurp, but he answers her gently as a woman might have 
answered. 

“My darling, I know how hard it will be for you to leave 
your little child, but I know, too, that if you stay with it your 
very love will be made a source of sorrow to you. Do you think,” 
he continues, with that angry gleam again in his eyes, “ that the 
man who traded on your love for your father will spare you 
through your child?” 

She only answers him with sobs that go near to break his 
heart. The tears fall over her poor white cheeks and choke her 
speech. 

“Tt has come to this,” he says suddenly, with desperate resolu- 
tion. “ For good or for evil you must decide. For three months 
I have lived near you, seeing you suffer, enduring in your suffer- 
ing such pains as no man can live through without their leaving 
their mark on him through all time. For another twelve hours 
I will bear it, but after that,” putting her a little from him, and 
speaking in a clear firm voice, “I must leave you. If you will 
not come with me, I must go away. I cannot stand by and look 
on without trying to help you; and if my help is wrong, then 
—heaven forgive me, for I see no other way out of our misery!” 

For a moment she is silent, struggling with her tears—then 
with a low cry, that seems to echo through the darkness, she 
stretches out her arms to him. 

“T will come! Iwill come. God help me—I cannot bear it 
any longer!” 

Very few words are spoken between them after that. 


He arranges to meet her at the Victoria Station at ten o'clock. 

Her husband is to be present at the premiere of a burlesque, 
which is to end with a supper-party, and she is free to come or to 
go, as she has been free, poor soul, for the last twelve months. 

They part silently in the fog, with just a hand-pressure, nothing 
more ; and she goes on her way to her sumptuous, empty home, 
while he follows at the distance of a few feet to see that she 
arrives safely at her destination. 

He sees the big door opened to admit her, while he is left out 
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in the cold and the fog, and the darkness; and then he turns away 
with such an aching heart as he has not carried during all the 
two years of her miserable marriage. 

He has gained his will. She is coming to him at last; and 
yet—not all the sermons or the homilies that were ever preached 
or written could convince him more utterly of the folly of ex- 
pecting any happiness in the future than his own heart does. 

He knows that such consolation as they may find in being 
together must always be tempered by the remembrance of the cruel 
straits through which she has passed to arrive at this end— 
that not all the tenderness or the kindness that he can show her 
can ever lessen the sense of shame and degradation which a 
woman, so naturally good and pure, will feel in the false position 
in which she must necessarily be placed ; that no look that will be 
turned on her, no word that will be spoken to her, will not, to 
her shrinking conscience, carry a stab =“ not all his love will be 
able to salve. 

And for himself, though he loves _ as tenderly as he has 
loved her all his life, yet he acknowledges, with a hot flush of 
shame and anger, that the wife of Richard Steele can never be to 
him quite the same as the sweet fresh little girl he had loved and 
kissed in the Creamshire woods. 

She may be nobler, grander, more lovable perhaps, with the 
halo of an unmerited martyrdom around her sweet brown eyes; 
yet those eyes can never be quite the same, quite so pure, so 
childlike, innocent of all evil as when he left them’; and his 
desire to take her away from the miserable life that is wrecking 
her, body and soul, is more unselfish than personal, and in 
doing evil that good may come, he believes that he is doing for 
her all that is left for him, even at the sacrifice of his whole life, 
to do for the woman he loves best in the world. 

* * * * * * 

And she, arrived in the shelter of her well-appointed luxurious 
house, casts aside her cloak and hat, and looks around her with 
the strange, wondering eyes of one who gazes at familiar scenes 
for the last time. 

The carved silk-draped bed, where she has wept out so many 
lonely, bitter hours; the ivory and silver of her dressing-service, 
are only so many emblems of the miserable slavery into which 
she has sold herself. 

She clasps her hands about her hot head, and then steadying 
herself with a great effort sits down to write for the last time to 
her husband. She uses few words, She only tells him why she 
has left him, and with whom. She makes no excuse; she asks no 
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forgiveness; but when the letter is written, she puts it in an 
envelope, and going into her husband’s dressing-room, lays it on 
the table. 

There are various things lying about—a scented letter, a 
woman’s photograph ; but she looks at none of these. She has not 
come to pry upon him. She knows that she has no right. She 
only puts down her letter, and then going back to her own room, 
puts the few things that rightfully belong to her in a dressing- 
bag, smooths her hair, and waits—as Marie Antoinette may have 
waited for her execution. 

When nine o'clock strikes, and she knows that the nurse will be 
gone to her supper, she steals like a thief in the night to her 
child’s nursery. 

The little child is lying asleep, with one warm white arm 
thrown’ over her little curly golden head, the other pillowed 
beneath a soft flushed cheek. The mother—the poor miserable 
mother—kneels by her side with all her heart welling up to 
her aching eyes.—She stretches out her arms, with one long 
gasping sigh that seems to carry in it all the misery of these two 
terrible years, and the child, disturbed in its sleep, moves her 
little arms, and places them about her mother’s neck. 

After that, all isover. The woman, wronged and outraged—the 
woman loved and loving—is forgotten—only the mother remains, 
holding her child in a tender clasp that seems so strong that not 
even death could divide it. 

* * * * * * 

For a little while she remains so, then she gently lays down 
the baby and hushes it back to sleep with mute and tender 
motions, and wistful tear-stained eyes, that hold in their pitiful 
depths an absolute self-renunciation. All thought of personal 
freedom or happiness is over. Only once more—for the first time 
for months past—she lifts her face in dumb supplication to the 
God to whom she had not dared to appeal while her heart held 
any thought of conscious and intentional wrong-doing. 

* * * * * * 

A few minutes later she leaves the half-darkened nursery, and 
goes to her own room, where the lighted lamps show all the 
pretty costly objects among which she has spent the lonely 
grandeur of her married life. She seats herself by her little 
writing-table, and taking a sheet of paper begins to write 
feverishly— 

“T cannot come to you... . Forgive me if you can. I have 
repented ——” 

She stops suddenly, the pen in her hand, the door has opened 
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and shut noiselessly—and turning suddenly, like a frightened, 
guilty creature, she finds herself face to face with her husband. 
For one terrible moment they look at each other without a 
word, then he takes one step towards her, and she shrinks away 
with the low half-stifled cry of a frightened animal. In his hand 
he holds her letter—the letter in which she has told him her 
intention of leaving him, and which, with no thought of his 
unexpected return, she has forgotten to withdraw—and his face is 
flushed, and full of a horrible and intense fury, his hands clenched, 
his breath thick and heavy. He comes a step nearer, while she, 
starting up, holds one hand against her breast, with the other 
steadies herself against the table, trying to face him, trying not to 
betray the absolute physical fear which is making every limb quiver. 

It is he who speaks first, and though every word comes slowly, 
she understands that the concentrated repression of each only 
indicates a supremity of anger which places her very life in 
actual danger. 

And yet, she stands panting, with her hand on her heart, her 
eyes looking into his, and beyond that first irrepressible gesture 
of an irrepressible terror gives no sign of cowardice. 

“ How is it,” he asks in a hot thick voice, coming yet a little 
nearer, “that you have not carried out your intention of leaving 
my house? How is it that I find you here?” 

For a moment the words seem strangled in her throat—then 
she lifts her hands—half as if she were warding him off—half in 
a piteous supplication. 

“You have a right to ask me,” she begins slowly, for her 
breath comes so hard that it makes speech difficult. “Imeant to 
go, but I have repented. I could not ”—the sudden tears filling 
her eyes—“ be more wicked if I had gone but, God knows, of 
my own free will I have repented—and if,’—with a stifled sob, 

“T have done you any wrong, I ask you to forgive me... . for 
the child’s sake.” 

He dashes away the outstretched hands with a bitter oath. 

Then he comes close up to her, so that she can feel his breath 
on her cheek, and lays his hand on her arm, holding it fast in a 
strong and terrible grasp that makes all her small stock of courage 
ebb out, and leaves her only a poor shrinking, terrified woman. 

“Make no scenes,” he says fiercely, with the same desperate 
concentrated fury. ‘ Any other man would kill a woman who 
had dared to confess her own falsehood to him, and then remained 
to face him! I give you ten minutes to leave this house. Take 
them and go—or I will send you out. You married me for my 
money,” he continues with a brutal laugh—“now you must 


understand that you cannot have my money without me! 
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For a moment she stands cowed, then a sudden desperate 
strength comes to her, and freeing her hand from his, she stands 
facing him with gleaming defiant eyes. 

“Such wrong as I have thought to do you,” she says slowly, 
each word coming with absolute distinctness, “could never equal 
all the wrongs you have done me, and which I have been 
compelled to bear silently. I have borne them for my child’s 
sake—for her sake I have renounced the hope of freedom—of 
some better life. Let me take her with me, and I will go away 
and leave you free of us for ever!” 

He interrupts her with another laugh. 

“You will go away,” he says, with the same savage determina- 
tion. “But you will not take your child! The law,” holding 
up her letter, “ will accept this as evidence which will deny you 
any possession of her in the future.” 

She looks at him for a full minute with a steadfast look, which 
seems almost to surprise him. Then of a sudden her lids droop 
over her hot eyes, and the faintest suspicion of a scornful curve 
quivers on her white lips. 

She says not a word—not one other word. She only keeps her 
eyes fixed on him with a steady look, and so leaves the room. 

She goes with faltering steps up the stairs, staggering a little 
as one blind with sleep or misery, she puts on her cloak and hat— 
already prepared; she takes her bag. She gives one fleeting look 
at the nursery, and then she goes swiftly down again; and, before 
he knows it, she has opened the street-door, and is out of the house. 

* * * * * * 

For a quarter of an hour she remains in the distance, evading 
all the curious looks of passing people, shivering with the cold 
and the terror through which she has just passed. 

She knows that Gerald Ferrers is waiting for her now, but 
she hardly gives one thought to him. All her intentions are 
fixed on one desperate purpose. 

After that quarter of an hour she hides herself in the deep- 
arched doorway of a house nearly facing her own home. [Five 
minutes—ten minutes—she never knows how long it is; she is 
growing dull with the cold and the apathy of a complete 
misery. 

Then of a sudden, what she has expected and calculated upon, 
happens. The door in front of her—her own house (how strange 
it seems that it should be her house!), opens and shuts hastily. 
Her husband comes out and goes hurriedly down the street. He 
calls a hansom. Is he pursuing her? She does not know. She 
only smiles a little to herself, for her mind is growing unsteady now, 
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and then she waits with the cunning of a dumb animal robbed of 
its young. 

When she is sure of the quietude of the street, she comes out 
of her shelter, and, furtively opening the door with her own latch- 
key, creeps up the stairs. 

Chance favours her. She meets no one. All the servants are 
at supper. She drops her cloak and hat in a recess on the landing 
and walks quietly into the nursery. 

The nurse is still away. A nursery-maid, left to watch over the 
child, is drowsing in a chair by the fire. 

“You can go,” says Marjorie calmly. “I will stay with baby 
until nurse comes.” 

The nursery-maid goes quietly. She is used to her mistress’s 
frequent visits to the nursery. 

When she has gone, Marjorie watches the door for a few minutes ; 
then she raises up the sleeping child without disturbing her, 
goes back to take her cloak and mantle, and the little bag that 
contains all she has in the world, some fifty pounds, that she has 
saved in the two years, when she has had more money than 
happiness ; a few jewels that belonged to her mother; a change 
of clothes—and that is all. 

And with her baby wrapped warm and tight in her thick fur 
cloak, she steals down the stairs like a thief in the night; and, 
shutting the hall-door quietly, finds herself out in the cold and the 


darkness—alone, unobserved, having successfully stolen her own 
child. 


* * * * * + 


Two days later the daily papers announce in small paragraphs 
the sudden and dangerous illness of Mr. Richard Steele, the weli- 
known lawyer; but beyond the bare fact of his illness, there is 
little in the announcement to interest the public, or such of the 
public as are not immediately concerned in him or his affairs. 
But after a few days the Society papers take up the tale. There 
are vague hints of a domestic scandal—of a wife who has deserted 
her home, of a missing child, and a husband struck senseless, 
paralysed, by the misery of his condition; and all the regret and 
sympathy are expended on the poor wronged husband. 

Cards of condolence are showered on him,—until, after a time, 
lying senseless, speechless, and unable to acknowledge these 
marks of social sympathy, the interest in him dies out—as all 
interest will die in this busy work-a-day world of ours; and 
though certain advertisements appear from time to time in the 
daily papers, discreetly worded by Mr. Steele’s junior partner, 
who alone possesses any knowledge of his affairs, and others, 
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not "so discreetly worded, but calling on “Marjorie” to tell 
“Gerald” her address, none of them reach the remote country 
village, where a poor hunted woman is shielding herself and 


her child from the possibility of recognition and capture. 
* * * * * * 








Two years later two friends are spending their summer holiday 
in Cornwall. 

One is an artist, who has already made some fame from certain 
sketches of a bold and aggressive nature; the other is a young 
man of property, who has found time hang so heavy on his hands, 
and all the manners of society, and the women thereof so little 
to his liking, that he has agreed to spend his summer in wander- 





ing about the country with his friend. 

After a time, even the companionship of this friend palls upon 
him. He is apt to stroll away with his pipe and his book, leaving 
the other to seek for sketches or adventures that may please him. 
The last do not appear to come readily. Adventures in Cornwall 
are hard to find. 

But on a certain evening in September, returning from a 
desultory ramble which has had no object, and has certainly 
afforded him no amusement, Gerald Ferrers finds his friend, brush 
in hand, working vigorously at a canvass for the first time for 
many weeks. 

“ What is up, Jack ?” he asks tersely. ‘“ An inspiration at last ?” 

The other works on. 

“‘ Wait and see,” he answers with equal terseness. 

He is splashing in the foreground of a bay in Cornwall. The 
rough blue-green sea, the weed-grown rocks, suggest the fresh 
salt sense of one of Hook’s pictures. 

He pauses a little, brush in hand; then he mixes some fresh 
colours on his palette, takes a new and finer brush, and delicately 
sketches in a small child-figure, dabbling with naked feet in a 
pool on the yellow sands. 

Her little rounded limbs, her sea-blown hair, yellow as the 
sands, and her elfish, childish face, are indicated by a few touches 
of his swift brush. 

He half closes his eyes, recalling in memory another figure; 
then he takes up his palette again, and replenishing it, paints in 
a woman seated on the sands, watching the child with eager, 
concentrated glance—a woman, clad in the dress of a peasant, 
with a coarse sun-bonnet, shading her curly brown hair, and the 
face of a goddess, high-bred and refined, from the arch of the low 
broad brows, to the curl of the sensitive lips, hidden under this 
poor disguise. 
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“There!” he says, putting down his brush. “Come and see.” 

And his friend, Gerald Ferrers, comes and sees. 

“My God!” he cries aloud. “ Where did you find her ?” 

Jack Merivale takes this exclamation as a tribute to his 
powers as an artist. 

“T flatter myself,” he says sententiously, putting aside his 
brush, and lighting his pipe, “that she 7s a find. One might 
wander for months in search of a model, and not come across such 
anone. I had sauntered for miles along the coast seeking for a 
good bit, when of a sudden I turned into a little bay, and I saw 
a child with bare legs dabbling in the salt pools. A little way 
from her, seated on a rock in a cotton gown and sun-bonnet, was 
a woman—the woman whom I have painted. She was dressed 
like a peasant, and yet, when I made up my mind to speak to her, 
and to ask her as I should have asked any other women under the 
same circumstances, to let me paint her and the child, I give you 
my word I had not the courage. There was something about her 
that deterred me. She looked like a duchess in a villager’s gown. 
After a long hesitation, I did summon up courage to ask her if 
she could direct me to the nearest village. You would have 
thought me a fool, Ferrers, to see me stammering and stuttering, 
and I was a fool—but the strangest part of the thing is, that she 
seemed afraid of me. If I had been a detective, and she a 
criminal, she could not have turned her eyes on me—such lovely 
eyes by the way—with a look of more absolute fear. She caught 
the child to her the moment I approached, and she never let her 
go until I was out of sight!” 

“ And you—you let her go?” criesGerald hoarsely. “You did 
not find out where she came from—where she lived ?” 

The other regards him with not unnatural amazement. 

“My dear Ferrers,” he says with irritating slowness, “ you 
appear to take an amazing interest in my unknown goddess.”— 
Then, after a pause— As a matter of fact, I did inquire where 
she lived, and I found that she had come as a stranger to the 
village two years ago, and had lived in a small cottage of three 
rooms for the past two years—that she had no acquaintances or 
friends, and was called by her neighbours, half contemptuously, 
half respectfully, ‘ the lady,’ though her means were so small, and 
she bought so little except milk and bread, that they wonder how 
she lives.” 

“How did you come by all this information?” asks Ferrers 
curtly, 

“It is my business to unravel beautiful mysteries,” says the 
other smiling. “ And did I not tell you that I fell in love with 
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this beautiful mystery at first sight? It was natural that I should 
find out all I could about her.” 

Gerald Ferrers with something like an oath starts up, pacing 
the small room in which he and his friend are lodged—then of a 
sudden he stops facing the other man. 

“Jack!” he says suddenly, “I never denied your power of 
painting, and to-day I believe it has brought me face to face with 
a@ woman for whom I have hunted the whole world for two 
wretched years. Do me yet a better turn. Tell me where I can 
see her, speak to her, and I will bless you for the remainder of 
my life!” 

Jack looks at him for a moment with the cynical surprise that 
a man who has outlived most emotions experiences at finding 
himself brought in actual contact with a genuine passion. 

“T thought you hated women,” . . . . he begins slowly. 

“Don’t you understand,” cries the other, passionately, interrupt- 
ing him, “ that I have hated all other women because I loved her ? 
She has evaded me for two years, and now you have found her.” 

There is a long pause. 

“ All right,” says Jack Merivale quietly. “It is a little hard on 
me, but all the same I will take you to the little bay where I saw 
her to-day. I do not doubt that you will find her there. The rest 
is your affair.” 

All through that long summer night Gerald Ferrers scarcely 
closes his eyes, waiting feverishly for the encounter with the 
woman whom he has loved since he was a boy, and for whose 
sake he has found all others unable to interest him. 

On the morrow [he rouses his friend before the usual hour, and 
by him is taken, with some cynical, deprecatory comments, to the 
little bay where Marjorie is accustomed, as the villagers have 
told him, to spend her mornings. 

He waits for some time—then he sees her afar off. 

He watches the little child paddling in the sea, the mother 
seated on a rock, keeping guard on her. 

It would seem as if no two creatures were as absolutely secure 
from human intrusion as these two, but coming suddenly from 
his shelter behind a rock he stands, facing her. 

_“ Marjorie!” 

“ Gerald!” 

Only two words, and yet in them all the concentrated emotion 
of two long years. 

He stretches out his hands to her. 

“Why did you leave me? Why have you left me to search for 
you so long?” 





or 
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She looks at him wistfully. 
meet his. 


“T thought you would understand,” she begins slowly. “I 
could not come to you. My child held me back. For her sake I 
have renounced all hope of happiness in this world. If,” she 
continues, lifting her heavy eyes, “I have done you any wrong, I 
ask you to forgive me. For the great wrong that I have done, in 
marrying a man without loving him, all the rest of my life must 
be spent in expiation. Listen to me,” she continues passionately, 
stretching out her hands. “For my father’s sake I married, 
hopirg to save him from ruin and disaster. On the very day that 
I did it, I knew that it was too late. I have ruined my own life 
—but—” with a piteous sob, “do not let me ruin yours. Awhile 
ago,” she continues, lifting her poor sad eyes with the tears 
running down from them, “I thought to gain happiness by 
doing a worse wrong. I loved you so—I will not deny it, even 
now I will not deny it, since that was my only excuse—but if I 
had come to you I should have spoiled your life as I have spoilt 
my own, and I am able to thank God that I was saved from that 
last worse wrong. You see,” she says, laying her hands on the 
child, “‘I have something left—some one to love me! Take your 
way, and let me take mine—but so long as this world lasts we 
can never come together. By all the laws of God and man we 
are put asunder ! ” 

He listens to this passionate appeal with quivering lips and 
aching eyes. To see her there—so near him, and yet—in her 
strong attitude of conscious right so far off, nearly overcomes the 
fortitude with which he has meant to encounter her. 

“You belonged to me,” he cries passionately, “before ever you 
belonged to him, and if the law will not set you free, there is 
another and stronger power, which even he cannot resist ! 

Her face grows suddenly white— 

“You mean——” 


“T mean that he is dying,” he says resolutely, without a sign 
of shrinking ;.“and when death has released you from this 
miserable bondage, I will make you as happy as you should have 
been if he had never betrayed you by a cruel fraud.” 

She only re-echoes the one word. 

“ Dying—he is dying ?” 

“Ts it possible that you did not know?” he asks, shrinking a 
little from her look. “He had a paralytic stroke. He has never 
spoken since. He is speechless and senseless.” 

“ When?” 


Her cold lips frame the words so slowly that he is scarce able 
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Her hands fall back—they do not 
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to hear them, and yet something compels him to answer her 
truthfully. 

“Tt was on the day,” ... . he begins slowly. 

“When I left him?” .... 

“Yes.” 

There is a long silence. Then she clasps her hands tightly to 
her breast. 

“T have done wrong,” she says, with terrible quietude—‘I - 
have done wrong to him and to you; and though it was for my 
father's sake that I married him, that cannot excuse me—and 
when I meant to leave him, it was because I loved you so, and 
I was so unhappy; but that”—catching her poor quivering 
breath—“ cannot make wrong right; and there is nothing 
left for me in all this world, but to expiate the wrong I have 
done.” 

He looks at her sternly, almost cruelly. His look demands an 
answer. 

“TI must go back to him. You see ”—clasping her child’s hand 
—‘“he is her father, and though I deserted him when I thought 
he did not need me, now that he is ill and senseless, and has no 
one to help him, my place is by his side. After all ”—lifting her 
head with a pitiful dignity—* I am his wife! ” 

He regards her with a concentrated passion that more nearly 
approaches anger than love. 

‘And you will leave me!” he cries, with a voice that rings 
through the quiet air. ‘ After I have searched for you all these 
years, and waited and believed in you, thinking you loved me— 
you will leave me for the man who betrayed and deserted you, 
and was never half as true to you as I have been?” 

She looks about her with the wild hunted eyes of some poor 
desperate creature. 

“If I were to abandon him, and stay with you, I should do you 
a more cruel wrong than by leaving you; in a little while you 
might grow to see the evil of it—to reproach me—my own child 
might live to feel shame at her mother’s name. Gerald! Gerald! 
—help me to do right!” 

He looks at her almost fiercely. 

“ Choose your own way!” he cries passionately. “I swear to 
you that I will no longer spend my life in pursuing a woman who 
makes duty—poor cold abstract duty a higher law than love !” 

He turns, leaving her. Seeing him go her courage oozes out. 
She stretches out her hands with a long low cry. 

“ Gerald !—say that you forgive me!” 

He does not answer. He does not turn. Hot with anger and 
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baffled love he pursues his way ; and when he has gone, she falls 
prone on the sands sobbing helplessly. 

Her little child, terrified, kisses her white wet face. 

“What is it, mother—what is it?” 

“Tt is nothing, dear,” she says, trying to smile —‘It is only 
expiation.” 

* * * * * * 

Three months later a little group of people is assembled on the 
pier at Dover to watch the arrival of the steamer. It is not the 
season, but there are a few visitors, staying for their health—or 
such reasons as may seem good to them—and among them are a 
gossiping little woman with pretty fluffy hair, and a well-dressed 
young man, who, seated in a little alcove, exchange comments on 
the various visitors or strangers who chance to attract their 
notice. 

Among all the crowd, grave or gay, beautiful or ugly, one 
group especially attracts notice. 

A Bath chair, wheeled by a well-dressed man-servant, holds a 
poor man whose evident infirmity can only command a mute 
sympathy. His head droops feebly, his senseless eyes look out 
on his surroundings with a dull stare. By his side walks a young 
woman with erect and noble carriage, holding her small pale head 
aloft, her dark sweet eyes fixed in a passionless gaze on the 
moving waves. She seems to see none of those who are looking 
at her. She only holds the hand of a pretty little golden-haired 
child on the one side—on the other leans on the chair, and from 
time to time regards the poor and senseless invalid who is seated 
there. 

“Who is it?” asks the young man. “She is the most beauti- 
ful woman I ever saw.” 

His companion answers with the conscious superiority of a 
woman who knows every one. 

“She was very well known in London two years ago. People 
used to admire her immensely ; but she was only seen in the park 
and at theatres and public places. She was supposed to be ex- 
tremely exclusive, or there was something against her, I do not 
know what; but all of a sudden she disappeared, and there was a 
good deal of scandal, which died, as usual, a natural death. They 
said she had gone away with a lover who had been engaged to her 
before her marriage—that her desertion had so affected her 
husband, that he had a fit or a stroke, or something; but any- 
how ”—waving her little hand with a comprehensive gesture at 


the group in front of them—“ you see—there she is, and—that is 
her husband ! ” 
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“And the lover,” asks the young man, “ what has become of 
him?” 

The shrill whistle which announces the arrival of the steamer 
prevents his companion’s answer. This is the great event of the 
day. She cannot spare time to gossip about her surrounders in 
her eagerness to watch the new-comers. 

As they came up—some slowly, hating the ordeal of facing this 
staring crowd—some jauntily, defying its criticism ; some utterly 
disregarding it, it chances that the Bath chair and its occupant 
waits at the end of the pier, being compelled to allow the people 
from the steamer to pass first ; and the beautiful woman standing 
by it, with the great sad eyes, looks coldly, impassionately, at 
this busy, moving throng. 

But of a sudden those watching her—and there are many who 
have learnt to watch this beautiful sad woman—notice her face 
change, her eyes gleam, as they used to gleam so long ago, when 
hope was not quite dead; and turning to see the cause, they see 
a broad-shouldered, fair-haired man, with a little pink-cheeked, 
blue-eyed woman, who on her face and apparel, in spite of a 
certain disconsolateness consequent on sea-sickness, bears the 
inevitable aspect of a bride, leaning on his arm. 

They see the young man stand suddenly, halting in front of 
the Bath chair, and then lifting his hat with one mute and 
terrible look of a sorrow and compassion that no words can com- 
pass, turned on the woman who stands by it, pass on his way. 

“What does it mean?” asks the young man who had been 
gossiping about her, turning to his companion. 

“Just now,” she answers lightly, “you asked what had become 
of the lover. Well”—with a sense of being pleasantly dramatic 
— there he is! He married three weeks ago, and they have met 
by accident at the end of the pier! 

* * * * * * 

They turn presently, when the crowd has gone, and they see 
the Bath chair going along with only the man-servant accom- 
panying it, and the beautiful woman who had been with it, sitting 
on a seat, well-shaded from the gaze of passers-by, with her arms 
thrown passionately round the neck of her little child. 


THE END. 

















A Well-read Man. 


Wuat do we mean when we speak of a well-read man? Well, 
most of us, I take it, mean a man who has read a great deal. 
But is this the idea which the expression legitimately conveys ? 
Hardly. By a well-read man we are to understand a man who 
has read well, i.e., a man who has read that which is most worth 
reading. The distinction is of very great importance. The point 
is, that we are not to estimate the value of a man’s reading by its 
quantity but by its quality. That it is no question of how many 
books he has read but of what books. For instance, it is probably 
safe to assert that he who reads his Milton and his Shakespeare 
may be forgiven ignorance of any other author. The domains of 
each of these powers are so vast that a man may be considered 
well-travelled who has never set foot outside them. Each is 
immeasurably removed from all comparison with other writers of 
his country (with all writers, save one or two giants, in other 
lands) ; of each of these we may say : 


“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves.” 


To be conversant with the works of Milton and Shaleespente 3 is to 
be well-read. 

No such admission could be made in the case of a man who 
should be familiar with Milton only, or with Shakespeare only. 
To make such admission would be as unreasonable as if we should 
speak of someone having travelled all over the world, when he had 
never visited the other hemisphere. For in Milton we have the 
literature of majesty and of glory, of wonder-moving grandeur, of 
power so great and so unlike anything we have ever seen before, 
that it positively sometimes produces in us a sensation of fear— 
that is his hemisphere ; in Shakespeare the literature of the faith- 
ful delineation of human nature, of the painting with exquisite 
tenderness the good, with marvellous truth the evil passions of 
man, and of the fascinating description of sights and sounds in 
the physical world as connected with him. In a word, Milton is 
celestial, Shakespeare terrestrial. When we read the one we are 
“ata Solemn Music,” when the other, we hear 
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“Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
A loving acquaintanceship, then, with the two is a perfect literary 
education, but it must be with the two. Let a man be steeped 
not only in Shakespeare but in literature generally, yet, if he 
be ignorant of Milton, or, failing Milton, of Homer, Aeschylus, or 
Dante, he is, beyond doubt, an ill-read man. 

He therefore, it seems fair to contend, who draws from these 
two fountains the main supply of his intellectual enjoyments may, 
so far as other springs are concerned, go where he pleases. He 
need not trouble himself about what he ought to have read, but 
may read just what he prefers. None has any right to lightly 
esteem his literary taste because he has not read this or that 
author. When such monuments of genius as those in which he 
delights lie before him, it is perfectly excusable if he leave lesser 
works alone. To the blue-stocking who asks him whether he 
does not adore Swinburne, he may with no sense of inferiority 
reply, “‘ Madam, I lave never read a line of his poetry—but come 
and read with me this magnificent passage from ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” 
To his cynical friend, who admires the bitterness of Pope’s 
‘Satires,’ and is astonished at his ignorance of them, he may make 
answer: “Keep your Pope to yourself; I am reading Othello— 
there is bitterness enough there!” While therefore it would, of 
course, be foolish to claim any merit for a man who should confine 
himself exclusively to Shakespeare and Milton (though some not 
unknown men have been “ men of one book,” and that book not 
always such a great one as the book of Milton, or the book of 
Shakespeare ; as, for example, Sir William Jones, who “ invariably 
read through, every year, the works of Cicero,”)* it seems safe 
to maintain that with them for a foundation, he may build any 
superstructure he pleases. And with such a foundation he is, in 
the best sense of the term, a well-read man. 

A word now as to certain eminent people with whom all who 
aspire to be well-read are apt tocome in contact, viz., the critics. 
This is the day of their power, for it is the day of science, and 
their field is the science of literature. To the young at any rate 
I would say, as a general rule, fly from them. Let them have as 
little of your time as possible. And for the following reasons: 

Because they tend to prevent our forming a healthy independent 
judgment. The critic too often hinders the reader from a just 
appreciation of his author, in much the same way as the “ erib” or 
translation hinders the schoolboy from profiting, as he otherwise 


o © 
would, by the passage he has to prepare. There is no room for 


* See D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 
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the exercise of vigorous thought. Instead of grinding at our own 
mill, we let others do the work for us. Influenced by the know- 
ledge which the critic displays, by the assurance with which he 
speaks, and perhaps too by the charm of his style, we yield our- 
selves slavishly to his opinions. The strongest minds are, of 
course, above the temptation, but we will conclude, reader, for 
the sake of argument, that you and I do not fall within that 
category. 

decause they fight so. If there is one thing more needful than 
another for the pure enjoyment of letters, it is that we should be 
in an atmosphere of peace. And really there can be no doubt 
that our friends the critics are dreadfully pugnacious. In a 
recent visit to America, I went one evening out of curiosity 
to a cockpit. The way in which each man brought forward his 
bird, and backed it, and made it fight for all it was worth, and 
threw his angry soul into the success of its career, reminded 
me irresistibly of the critic with his favourite author. As for 
example : 


“*The sleepless soul that perished in his pride.’ 





“JT will back that against any of Mr. ’s three representa- 
tive quotations from Homer, from Dante, and from Shakespeare.” 
Says the same critic, alluding to a criticism by the same 
Mr, 

“Tf I wanted an instance of provincial and barbarian criticism, 
of criticism inspired by a spirit of sour unreasonableness, a spirit 
of bitterness and darkness, I should certainly never dream of 
seeking farther than this sentence for the illustration required.” 

Or take a critic with his favourite view of a favourite author. 

“We must be on our guard against Wordsworthians, if we 
want to secure for Wordsworth his due rank as a poet. The 
Wordsworthians are apt to praise him for the wrong things .. . 
Iam a Wordsworthian.” The disputes of the critics unfit one for 
enjoyment of the poet. 

Because time is short, and the little there is will be more pro- 
fitably given to a great writer than to those who talk about him. 
Some may say in answer to this that the range of literature is so 
vast, as positively to force a busy man to depend in great measure 
on the critics, both as to choice of authors, and as to selection 
from their works. But there is less in this argument than one 
might suppose ; for, in the first place, the critics are constantly of 
opposite opinions; and, in the second, it does not take long for a 
man of ordinary intellectual powers to find out by inspection 
whether a book contains food for his mind or not. 
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From these considerations it would appear that the less 
a man has to do with the critics, the better read he is likely 
to be. 

It is an unpleasant, but an undeniable truth, that, though an 
intimate acquaintance with letters, generally, like the arts, 


“Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,” 


‘softens the manners, nor suffers them to remain harsh,” it not 
unfrequently turns out very bearish and disagreeable characters 
indeed. There is the modest well-read man, and there is the 
self-assertive. There is the one who wears his learning as a 
flower (to quote De Quincey), and the one who flaunts it rudely in 
your face. That which ought to foster, and we are happy to 
know most often does foster, a spirit of gentleness and amiability, 
is found sometimes linked with the most nauseous pride and 
insolence. Such readers as these are puffed up by their own acqui- 
sitions, and are jealous of those of others. In their arrogance and 
illiberality, their unwillingness to acknowledge merit in another, 
they repeat the vices of some of their authors. Addison has a 
quaint reference to these latter in one of his papers. After com- 
paring those who, through ignorance, neglected his works, to moles, 
he continues : 

“ But, besides these, there are others who are moles through 
envy. As it is said in the Latin proverb, that ‘One man is a wolf 
to another,’ so, generally speaking, one author is a mole to another. 
It is impossible for them to discover beauties in one another's 
works; they have eyes only for spots and blemishes; they can 
indeed see the light, as it is said of the animals which are their 
namesakes, but the idea of it is painful to them, they immediately 
shut their eyes upon it, and withdraw themselves into a wilful 
obscurity.” 

It is curious that Pope should have laid to Addison’s charge 
this very spirit of mole-eyed envy : 


‘But were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike ;” ete. 
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That men who have applied themselves to liberal studies should 
be found with illiberal dispositions is, of course, explained by the 
fact that it is not the province of such studies to plant anything 
absolutely fresh in the mind, but rather to cultivate and improve 
what is there already. If there are no generous instincts in a 
man, the cultivation of letters will leave him as it found him, or, 
to speak more truly, will leave him considerably worse through 
the pride engendered by his sense of the acquisition of knowledge. 
But where those instincts are present, reading “ educates” * 
them, brings them out, and intensifies them a hundredfold. 
Morally or intellectually, literature works upon a capital which 
it finds already in man. To use another figure, literature 
becomes the handmaid of the soul. Not the mistress—you 
cannot set the works of man above man himself—but the hand- 
maid. 


“What I wanted to say about books, is this: that there are times in 
which every active mind feels itself above any and all human books. 

“T think ‘a man must have a good opinion of himself, sir,” said the 
divinity-student, who should feel himself above Shakespeare at any time. 
“My young friend,” I replied, “the man who is never conscious of a state 
of feeling, or of intellectual effort entirely beyond expression by any form 
of words, is a mere creature of language. I can hardly believe there are 
any such men.... Think of human passions as compared with all 
phrases !”—‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table.’ 


To conclude, let us turn to Chaucer’s description of the “Clerk 
of Oxenford.” Nowhere can we find a better picture of a well- 
read man in whom the pursuit of literature has produced a kindly 
harvest, than in these lines: 


“Of studie took he most cure and most heede, 
Not oo (one) word spak he more than was neede, 
And that was said in forme and reverence 
And schort and quyk, and ful of high sentence, 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 


In the first line, you have his devotion to his books. Reading 
was not a duty, but a pleasure to him. 


“On bokes for to rede I me delyte.”—‘ Marchaundes Tale.’ 
Then come the gracious fruits. First the knowledge when to 
speak—not one word did he speak more than was needful; then 
the knowledge ow to speak—briefly, modestly, and to the point ; 


and finally the knowledge what to speak—what he said was full 
of high sentence, é.e., full of lofty meaning, full of matter which 


* See Trench, ‘ Study of Words,’ pp. 261-262. 
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the hearer would do well to ponder. Then we have the object of 
his speech—moral virtue. All that he said was healthy and 
elevating in its tendency. And in the last line is shown his 
cheerful humility, and his cheerful desire to render to others any 
service that lay in his power: 


“And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 























Humours of Cravel. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. 


AvtHor or ‘Favcit oF Batuio1,’ 





III, 


A WONDERFUL change has come during the last few years over the 
spirit of the Waiter. I forget whether it was in ‘Punch,’ or 
where, that I remember years ago the delightful dialogue between 
Tom and ’Arry over their table in a German hostelry. “Ow 
comfortable it is that in these countries they all understands 
French. Garsong, tase der corfee.” And no doubt it was a great 
comfort. But we have changed all that now. They don’t. 
There is no longer a universal tongue, either for diplomacy or 
for travel; the many-landed waiters bring their own dialects 
with them, and converse together in by-ways and corners in such 
odd combinations that there seems to be at last neither speech 
nor language, but their voices are heard among them. We were 
seated—L. and I—at one of the most queerly representative table- 
d’hétes I have seen among those strange institutions of cosmopoly. 
It was at Spezia. Our company consisted of two young Russian 
ladies of birth—with eyeglasses and very rude—and one of them en- 
gaged to be married to a handsome young Italian noble, who bunched 
her with liberality. There is nothing wrong in the expression, 
which a young American lady in London Society, freshly arrived, 
explained to a startled partner. She complained that she had 
never been bunched since she came. He was taken aback, and 
wondered what to apologize for in the manners of the country, 
when she explained that bunching means to supply with flowers. 
The Russian girls—there was then a talk of war, and they eye- 
glassed me with special suspicion—were attended by a quiet widow 
companion of uncertain nationality. Near them sate a dear old 
white-haired Belgian couple, full of the little hand-pressures and 
touching ways of time-crowned marriage-love, which sends one 
thinking away——thinking upon the many teachings of the great 
Marriage-Mystery. Opposite to them a little newly-married pair 
of French turtle-doves, very new and very young indeed—the 
ceremony but two days old, as we afterwards learned—miracu- 
lously disappearing into corners now and then, and reappearing 
with a delightful assertion of propriety, unconscious of very 
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shining eyes and rumpled hair. Add to them a half-way-house 
English husband and wife, no matter who; and the inevitable 
bachelor parson on his wanderings, with a singular gift for pro- 
ducing sound tobacco in defiance of the pestilent Nicotian 
monopoly of His Italian Majesty, and our odd menagerie was 
complete. Complete but for the head-waiter, who was a conun- 
drum. I tried him in every language of which I knew anything— 
so did everybody else; and he always answered, in another 
language, some question which had not been asked. At dessert, 
after having well dined, with some good red wine and a little 
cognac, I asked for biscuits for L. and for myself. “ Des biscuits,” 
quoth I in pure Parisian; and he smiled at so simple a demand. 
After a strangely long absence he returned with an enormous 
bottle, which, with two big tumblers, he placed uncorked before 
us. The Russian ladies looked at us with disgust, and it bore the 
brand of Jamieson. “ You asked du wiski,” said the waiter as I 
looked in astonishment. “ What country,” I said in despair, “ on 
earth do you belong to?” “I?” he said; “I'ma Turk.” It 
grows difficult, certainly, and one should know the pass-words. 
Once after a bad sea-passage I tried hard to explain to a good- 
tempered waiter at Calais, that I wanted a little gin; but 
understand he could not, and the classical French I could not for 
the moment remember. After every spirituous liquor had been 
offered in turn, my wants must have been suggested by some 
despairing pantomime. For his face expanded with smiles—he 
put his right forefinger to his cheek and his left in the air with 
infinite expressiveness, and “ Ah, ah!” he said with sympathy 
and all in one word, “ Oletum!” And old Tom it was. A college- 
mate of mine, years back, whom nothing in the way of language 
daunted, used to maintain that for waiters there was nothing like 
coining tongues—and wanting more toast once during his Italian 
wanderings, addressed one thus, “ Aspettatore, pit tosto.” 

It was at that Spezia table that [ found myself colloguing with 
a friend of the best of English types, who was hunting with some 
literary purpose on the historic tracks of Lord Byron, now fast 
effacing themselves in Italy. He had been realising the scene of 
the poet’s famous swim from Porto di Venere, and we made our 
way Pisa-wards together, on a wonderful day of summer per saléuim, 
cloudless and supreme, to be mocked afterwards by many unkind 
relapses. A beautiful journey between sea and mountain, the snow 
fading from the Apennine ridges as we travelled south. A drive 
to the Piazza, which combines in little the chief interests of 
travelling Pisa in a fair beauty of white marble, (fairer to me, 
because somehow less elaborate and less bedecked, than the greater 
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dome of Brunelleschi at Florence,) and a contemplation of the 
famous leaning tower. Perversely it impressed me with the image 
of a lovely but inebriated bride a little off the level, infinitely maiden 
in her white robe, though with a figure like the leg in ‘ Punch’ so 
adapted to a Wellington boot in the maker’s eyes, from being “ the 
same sizeall the way down.” And we laughed as we climbed the 
twisting stair over the honest German matron who uttered her peti- 
tions at the foot, while her good man was making his way up inside. 
“ Ach Himmel! Keep the thing steady till my John comes down! ” 
Close by, the beautiful cathedral, instinct with the delicate half- 
feminine grace which is the distinguishing feature of these white 
Italian minsters as compared with others; a bewilderment of 
marbles and carved woods—of twelve hundred woven columns and 
gigantic mosaics—of tender Andrea del Sartos and bold designs of 
Michael Angelo—bronze lamps of Galileo and bronze doors, which 
stand survivors of the fire three hundred years ago; and close 
again the singular Baptistery, where L. and I could anxiously 
watch the process of a Luca della Robbia in act of being restored, 
and wonder among the Old-Testament frescoes at the historic at- 
tainments of an extraordinary guide, who grew very eloquent and 
very angry over a biblical picture which he described as represent- 
ing the historic Curse of Cam. I thought of the little University 
river—I reflected upon Abel’s brother—I did all I could to bring 
him to book, but he was secure of his Old Testament History and 
contemptuous of mine. I made him write the word down, and down 
he wrathfully wrote it, Cam. Nor was it for some time afterwards 
that I was able to discover that the name he meant was Ham. 

It was by a soft moonlight evening upon Arno that we found 
our way under the guidance of our Byron-loving friend to the 
palace on the river bank once so closely associated with the poet’s 
name, which in a year or two in Pisa will be a forgotten thing. 
Already—I believe—the guide-books know it not; and though 
the palace was untenanted of its owners, we found great difficulty 
in obtaining admission, were regarded as intruders and ignorants, 
and at last were admitted under protest only to the little garden, 
unchanged since Byron’s day, even to the tree in whose shadow he 
sate ; but bearing to present visitors no association with his name. 
Till but a short time ago this was the Palazzo Lanfranchi, sung 
of by Dante under that very name, by which pilgrims might know 
and find it. Here it was that for a time Byron made his strange 
home with La Guiccioli, and with the Leigh Hunts, who only 
snapped at him for giving them the roof-room. Here he wrote 
‘Marino Faliero,” and here he finished “Cain;” and a short 
distance hence, having ridden out late on horseback with friends 
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and being stopped by the officials at the Pisa Gates, he insisted 
on charging at them lance in rest as if with an amateur squadron 
of cavalry, and scattering the ranks of Bumbolo. I believe the 
encounter was the cause of his leaving Pisa. But all these things 
turn to fable. Ask for the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and in spite of 
Dante and Byron nobody can tell you of it. Does not a new 
family inhabit the place? and has not the family rechristened 
History after its own importance, and changed the name of the 
building tothe Palazzo Toscanelli? These things are a painful 
part of the fashions of a vulgar day. But a few days beforeI had 
the greatest difficulty in identifying the marble stair-case of the 
old Durazzo della Scala (in spite of the very name) in Genoa, 
because the guardian would acknowledge no name in connection 
with it but that of the “famiglia” who had just bought it up, 
whoever they were: and a few days afterwards, in the most 
gracious part of gracious Fiesole I asked in vain, Hare-guided, for 
the “ beautiful old palace with balustraded terraces and gardens 
of ancient cypresses built by Cosimo Vecchio, and the favourite 
residence of Lorenzo the Magnificent ”—(Cosimo kept four of them, 
the dog!)—which men called the Villa Mozzi. The soft Italian 
name and the historic connection had departed. I was told after 
much inquiry that the place must now be the property of a 
distinguished cavaliere Americano, and properly called after him— 
the Villa Spence—pronounced Spenchy. Is there no Cavaliere 
Lubbocchio in Italy to stop this sort of thing? or is the age of 
Odontobaph to drown us everywhere? The Italian cities— 
Florence especially—have so far escaped the worst of those awful 
advertisements upon the walls which now deface everything, till 
the strange man with the pickle-jar, and the manager in 
Claudian’s blanket, mingle with one’s nightmares, everywhere, and 
the homeward-bound Briton’s first sight of his chalky cliffs is but 
to tell him of Colman’s mustard. The greatest tragedian is he 
who advertises his dinners best; and some day, perhaps, if Pears 
(no disrespect to him) should buy up the royal castle by Eton, he 
will defy historic associations in order to get rid of all suggestion 
of brown Windsor, and re-name it Pears’s Towers. Only Singer’s 
sewing machines and Mrs Allen’s hair-restorer have as yet made 
much havoe with Italian city-walls ; but when this disfigurement 
of these walls already begun upon is continued as in Paris, where 
is it to end? 

Away again after a glimpse of Leghorn, which alone of Italian 
cities seems to have no Italian characteristics at all, and is only 
known to sight-seers by the Jewish synagogue and the water-works— 
which, after all, are not unlike other water-works and synagogues, 
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but seem to have had exactly the same monopoly when George 
Eliot visited the place. We visited it as a duty because we 
travelled with Kitchener's tickets to save trouble, and Kitchener 
had thrown Leghorn in. As a personal experience of Kitchener, 
T only found that at every Italian station I had to have my little 
book “ visa’d” like a passport, which cost more time than taking 
a ticket; that in France they made a large extra-charge for 
luggage; that in Switzerland, fora long night-journey, they would 
book my goods no further than the frontier, where it had all 
to be done again; that when from Lucerne I wanted to make a 
slight détour by Berne instead of Zurich—difference offered— 
Kitchener’s young man in Lucerne treated me with scorn; and 
that, desiring to prolong my time for a few days in consequence 
of illness,— after much correspondence of which no record had 
been kept in Paris, because they had “ written on a post-card” 
what I never got,—I had to pay a very sufficient over-tax at the 
Iron Road of the North. Ido not know how much trouble was 
saved; but I know how much temper was lost. Kitchener, never 
again. 

How odd it is to sit down a few months after date with pen and 
ink and an old diary, and realise how the few suggestive lines in 
which Messrs. Letts and Sons’ (Limited) excellent No. 8 allow 
one to record a brief epitome of the day’s events and suggestions, 
bring vividly to mind things which otherwise would have faded 
from it even in a year or so, altogether. Wise is the man or woman 
who keeps a diary of that kind—a diary of fact. Not more entirely 
unwise is he or she who insists on keeping a record of thoughts 
and mental processes, from a well-informed point of view, which 
results always in neglect of the duty, and having to invent the 
processes a long time after date. That results, in its turn, in 
proving that thoughts and mental processes are rare, and that 
one is the better for not recording them. I met a very odd diarist 
of this kind in Venice once. He was a young American studying 
for the Church, and doing Europe to enlarge his mind, under 
contract to bring home a diary. He was always dressed in rusty 
black, and always very sad, and very simple. He never smiled. 
I never could quite feel sure if he was a donkey, or a humourist. 
When afterwards I learned that he had (with tears) persuaded the 
Venetian landlord to advance him a large sum of money instead of 
insisting on his bill, on the ground that he, the student, had been 
disappointed for the moment of his remittances from The Elders,— 
and then at once left the town without a trace behind but a bag 
with a spare suit of Elder black,—I concluded that he was the 
latter. But he was always retiring from table, as he said, “ to 
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write up his thoughts,” many days in arrear. Once I got him to 
come with me to the top of the Campanile of St. Mark. We looked 
down on the sea-logged city, and lit expanse of the Lagoon. He 
gazed ruminatingly at the view some time without speaking, as 
for my part I am always content to do: and without speaking 
came down. As we crossed the Place homewards, he said placidly, 
without a muscle moving: “ Venice has been very-much misrepre- 
sented to me in one particular. I understood that the one fault 
of the views was the want of water.” Was that man inventing 
that as a joke? Or had he met Burnand or Gilbert in his travels 
and been hoaxed? I never knew. 

The diary of fact is the most useful and interesting of companions. 
In business transactions with persons of a shady order it is quite 
invaluable. They find it convenient to forget ; but pen and ink do 
not: and I have known the commentless record of such and such a 
letter or interview on such and such a day—contents or substance 
so-and-so—to prove an effective check on actions-at-law, which 
disturb the equilibrium. As an instantaneous photograph-in-little 
of facts and places and observations, it is always delightful and in- 
structive in another way ; a solace of tired hours and a conjuror of 
quaint associations. Should I have remembered, but for this entry of 
concentrated wrath, the troubles of a parsimonious Kitchener which 
it describes? “ April 23-4. In the wrong place at the A Hotel. 
A mean and expensive caravanserai, full of a particular form of 
British female aristocrat. Supercilious to everybody else and rowdy 
amongst themselves. Dowdily dressed both ways. . . . Swindled 
at the A beyond anything I remember. 50fr. odd for a 
passing night, with only 5fr. of wine included, 10fr. for an attic, 
and 7/50 for some 3 liqueur glasses of ordinary cognac, for illness. 
Removal to E Hotel.” These be small miseries, no doubt ; 
but the extraordinary inequality of the Italian charges now-a-days 
should put the traveller on his guard. This hole upon the Arno 
was ruinous ; at Spezia we had rejoiced in a large entresol apart- 
ment, all air and comfort, a picturesque hotel of loggias and of 
gardens—the polyglot table-d’héte and a carriage by the bay in- 
cluded, for a sum as absurdly small. The charges of Milan—and 
I have tried it pretty well all round—are the abomination of 
desolation ; whereas the Hotel B——, of the incomparable Mr. 
Franck, at Bologna, is the traveller’s ideal. Italy is perfect if the 
sun would shine on any definite principle, and if there were 
anything to eat, or drink, or smoke. In Bologna, traveller, pause 
at the Hotel B—— to eat, and stay over two or three days for 
square meals. Everybody knows Bologna; a kind of glorified 
Clapham Junction, where everybody must at some time be found ; 
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and there is nothing to be seen there except Mr. Franck’s hotel, 
a fine old palace of the kind which hotelize so well. He spent his 
hundreds not long since in draining it entirely on the English 
system, till it is a miracle of sweetness. His servants are the 
pink of attention, and his table the blue tassel of cookery, and his 
wines, made in his own vineyards by German rule (Italians never 
keep their wine long enough I believe, and it does something 
wrong in fermenting) are to be remembered. The red Bologna 
scelto and the choice white Pinot, will he not deliver them, if in a 
sufficient number of dozens, free at your English door for the 
price of ordinaire ? And did he not show me with pride an English 
telegram from India, asking for it even there? Satisfied and 
happy I left Mr. Franck, and never grew wroth again in the hotel 
matter till I found myself at Stresa, starved with one hand and 
skinned with the other. One of the chief human pictures left on 
my mind at this date is of two dear old ladies, one French and 
the other English, who had made a silent friendship as not adept 
in each other’s tongue. The English dame was the boldest, and 
when her friend, who was invalid, retired early to bed, each 
evening she took her hand tenderly and spake as follows: 

“S kavoose allyvoo ryposy ?” 

When they first met in the morning the formula was this: 

“S$ kavoose avvyvoo ryposy ? ” 

It was very nice. 

But I have wandered from Florence and the Diary. “ April 
25.—At 4 Madame ’s carriage came, and took us to the 
Villa S——, on Montughi. A miracle utterly unexpected. An 
Oriental dream of magnificence almost barbaric, but regulated by 
perfect taste. The finest armoury I have seen (Madrid remem- 
bered), tapestries, frescoes, pictures old and new, Cordova leather, 
strange cabinets, statues, Louis XV. boudoirs and kitchens after 
the medieval, china and bihl and damask and Florentine gilding, 
in an endless succession of rooms and a Monte Cristo profusion. 
A thing to remember in its kind always, and to revisit for a long 
day.” No modester and simpler man to be found than S——, 
whose life, like his father’s before him, has been devoted to the 
building-up of this strange and unique museum, in the middle of 
which S——, bachelor, semi-English, makes his own modest home 
in a couple of little rooms of the most English kind, with fire- 
places and surroundings of true English make. The place 
started on one like Aladdin’s palace, and I half expected to see it 
disappear slowly skywards, over the coronetted hill of Fiesole, 
past the church of the cipollino columns, across grounds historical 
at every point, in some connection or other—where on one side of 
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the road memories of Boccaccio and of Dante contrast with records 
on the other so diverse as of Lorenzo, of old Capponi, and the 
sweet singer Mario, all bathed alike in floods of roses and of 
purple Indian-chestnut blossom ; and, alas for the profanity, in 
an Egyptian plague of beggars and of touts. On the brow of 
fair Fiesole these nerve-corroding gentry seem by general 
consent to have made their principal home. “ Anti!” our driver 
sighed out with more expression than usual, as he managed to 
leave them behind. That sound is the nearest approach that 
Florentine nature will allow to the trouble of saying “ Avanti.” 
For a long time I thought they called their horses “Aunty.” 
Cheek by jowl with these characteristic memories, I find in that 
remorseless diary the following jotting for the day’s end: “ After 
dinner T came and took us to Teatro Nicolini, to hear 
‘L’ombra,’ of Flotow, in Italian. Easy music and a nice prima- 
donna. But it was tiresome, and the proceedings—well, rather 
mixed. Rum-punch in the theatre, and stewed oysters and white 
wine afterwards. Hospitable, but not in the genius loci.” Well 
no, perhaps not exactly ; any more than the whisky and soda for 
threepence, truly an astonishing price for an excellent beverage, 
wherewith man may keep the Italian weather out in the little 
wine-shop near the E—— Hotel. 

I shall not forget the eager delight with which a wandering 
Briton from Naples, growing sour of disposition over the vintages 
of the E——, announced to me at the table-d’héte his discovery of 
this wondrous boon. No, nor the alacrity with which I followed 
him into the jaws of that pleasant temptation, in entire oblivion of 
the genius loc’, and of Savonarola. My own local genius had been 
just brought back to me in the first English newspaper I had seen 
for some time, as on holiday I eschew them. It recorded at much 
length the novel fact that a particular company of gentlemen had 
been entertaining one of their number at dinner, and the pleasant 
things they all said about each other afterwards. ‘“ Among the 
company present were ” here I covered my eyes and guessed the 
names; and behold they had been revealed to me. Strange, was 
it not? The genius loci was at it at home in the usual way ; and 
was I not in the right to take off my hat apart to those distinguished 
men, and pledge all their astonishing qualities in a threepenny 
Florentine whisky-and-soda, with my friend from Naples ? He had 
a sweet little daughter for travelling companion, who told me, in 
answer to my yearnings for that Italian climate which was always 
somewhere else, but southward at Naples especially, that she had 
been there just a month, and that the weather “ made her cry the 
whole time.” Oh ye travellers’ tales, where is the truth? Did 
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not even Mr. Franck of Bologna, when we had descended from the 
wonderful Apennine line after a sight of nothing but mist, blandly 
assure us that until that day no rain to speak of had fallen in that 
city for weeks, but that May was certainly a month too soon to 
be sure of fine weather? It did not matter in Bologna, because 
we ate; but in a forgetful confidence he informed us as we left, 
that the year before it had rained all June without stopping. I 
began to get nightmares after this blow; and shivering over a 
fire at Bellagio ten days later, yet amid general groanings over the 
unheard-of time, I remembered how, when I was last on Como, as 
recorded in another paper, the frost and bail had distinguished 
themselves in June. Literal extracts suggest themselves to me 
here, or I should soon be talked out of my own memory. Home- 
staying reader, here are a few; and console yourself over the 
weather forecasts of our maligned island : 


“April, 20. Spezia, glorious at last: a day for the Italy madness. 
(And so on for a week.) 

“27. (Florence.) Wet night and April day: but close. 

“28. Wet and black day again. A stroll after dinner: sent in by 
rain. 

“29. Awful weather. ‘ Always for the races’ they say. Used to be in 
March ; but as it ‘always rained’ they changed it to April, when it did the 
same. 

“30. One glorious hour between the rains, for the Boboli Gardens. 
{Here the Pepysian spirit seems to have failed me on this subject till 
another despairing entry. | 

“ May, 5. The same extraordinary weather. Constant black cloud 
struggling with sun. Just like the Anglo-Russ war, can’t make up its 
mind whether to break outorno. ... Thunderstorm as I write, ‘ clearing 
the air’ of any good weather there was. 

“6, Another black, cloudy day, 

“11. Wet morning, and fine afternoon. 

“12. Rain turned to Acheron: and all hopes of fine seem gone. 

“13. Left Florence in thick black rain: as at different times, Milan, 
Venice, Verona, Nice, and everything else Italian. 

“15. (Bologna.) At10 a.m. pouring. No use to move, and felt really 
‘weather beaten.’ Have not seen the sun, except in an attack of spasms, 
since Saturday, the 25th ult. 

“16. A fine day!!! Real Italy, everybody says: but more like Sun- 
bourne. Landlord says it must last a week. I say 48 hours. 

“17. (Milan.) Iwas credulous. Black as night again. Train to Como 
and to lake-boat, just in time to catch pouring rain for the voyage. 

“18. (Bellagio.) A real treat, clouds everywhere—in the water and all. 
Peltixg rain all night and day, with Cadenabbia hardly visible. Mountains 
all snow, and thunder and lightning growling all day in the hills, as if the 
had weather had something to complain of! Nobody could stir out even 
in the national costume,* and one couldn’t get to the post for letters. Huge 
fires. Put on my winterest things again, laid aside at Florence under the 


* Mackintosh and umbrella, as in last paper. 
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national delusion. . . . Heavy north-wind fighting the clouds at night-fall, 
with strong cavalry sweep from the Alp-slopes. May it prevail! 

“19. It did prevail! ‘Get out,’ said Mrs. Guppy (north-wind), to the 
clouds. And they did get out.... 


- * 7” u * 


bf 


“Und so weiter—und so weiter,” as sang or might have sung 
over Como waters if there were such a song, the sweet adopted 
cousin-German of our travel, Adelgunde M. I am happy on the 
Italian Lakes in the Christian names of my foreign-tongued 
lady-loves of passage, which the permanent occupant of the inner 
shrine doesn’t mind. Breakfasting under the trees of the Isola 
Bella, on Maggiore, whither we all travelled in company, I 
listened to Adelgunde’s wonderful voice trolling out “‘ Una voce” 
to the music of two wandering minstrels whose instruments 
seemed to sing too, and a very congregation of bright-clad 
fisher-folk and boatmen gathered at the gate. And I remembered 
how on my visit to the island two or three years before, I had 
been captivated by the olive darkness of Antoinetta C. da 
Milano—as now by the flaxen fairness of her aus Bremen. 
Ladies! a wanderer’s homage to you! 

No more weather-extracts will I make from that too-veracious 
Diary, as I turn its pages on. Let me leave it to kind hearts to 
imagine how soon after that last entry I find it written down, 
** Last? I should think not!” After all, what does it matter? 
It is not the pleasures but the pains of these holiday wanderings 
—these arch-gymnastics for body and for mind—that are spread 
like poppies. The last are things to laugh at, bringing humours 
in their train. The former are things to love. Did I not swear 
only last month that I would growl no more? I have not. Tha 
oddities of the Diary reminders have tempted me to laugh—not 
growl. What are the little discomforts they recall, compared to 
the moving panorama of Art’s choicest and Nature's best, that 
every page of Italian record always brings before one? They 
live and pass again—the eight soft coves of Spezia, between the 
town and the Porto di Venere, with its fairy glimpses of open sea 
and lateen sails, caught through the blocks of the yellow-veined 
stone; Pisa’a marbled glories; and the endless treasure-house 
of Florence. I am no writer of guides, and sometimes shrink 
from the audacities of criticism, not understanding why Mr. Hare 
should call the Niobe, fair as she is, “ indescribably sublime,” and 
depreciate with a comic imparity the great Michael Angelo 
monuments. I suppose he knows, or thinks he does. I am 
grateful that I do not, and can dwell with an eye of impartial 
love upon the marvels all: on the wonderful chapel of the 
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Chiostro Verde, tenanted now of soldiers for Dominicans, and 
Cimabue’s strange and darkly-placed Madonna; on the records 
in the Convent of St. Mark of the twin heroes of the place, so 
different in nature and in life—Fra Angelico of all painters the 
most simply believing, and Savonarola of all reformers the most 
inexorably bold ; one day upon a picture of Raphael, and another 
upon Millais rendered by himself in the no-nonsense-about-me 
spirit, near to the prettiest piece of self-portraiture known, the 
sweet woman’s face of Lebrun; now upon.the mask from Dante’s 
dead face, and now upon the contemporary work of the painter 
Gordigiani, or the sculptor Albano, amongst whose exquisite 
things one comes suddenly across a speaking bust of Gladstone, 
modelled in one morning from a photograph: upon solitary 
Carthusian monks, very few in number now, still keeping alive 
the silent system in the fair Certosa—or upon small Florentine 
Christians being added to the flock, on a system anything but 
silent, under the grand mosaics of the Baptistery octagon. So 
too in the intervals of Sunfulness were the rich Italian colours 
the richer for the rain; the far peaks and swelling valleys the 
clearer cut and riper in shape and hue: and the singular green- 
gold, which is the special feature of Italian landscape-colour- 
ing, the more wonderful in its compulsion of a silent worship. 
Nowhere so perfect, so wavy, so beautiful almost to tears, as in 
the little sub-Alpine lake-peninsula which juts northward into 
the waters between the Lecco and Como arms, and’ ends in 
Serbelloni-on-Bellagio. 

Not content with researches in Nature and in Art, I prosecuted 
some scientific enquiries of mine, during these last-year wander- 
ings, into the cholera-germ. And I hold it to be in no doubt that 
the true bacillus is dispensed in Italy at the chemist’s shops, and 
is rather dear. Reader! have you ever marked a little pharmacy 
at the entrance of the Via T , on the right as you leave the 
river, which calls itself Anglo-American ? A man of uncertain race 
sits spider-like in the door, to catch people in search of the 
English chemist’s a little further up. I came upon a friend at 
the E Hotel who had just fallen into his hands. He wanted 
a doctor, having a touch of dysentery, and asked this man for 
one. The man said he was a doctor himself, and would prescribe. 
He prescribed lying on the back for twenty-four hours—six 
drastic powders at intervals—a strong plaster externally applied, 
with no food but soup, and a medicinal cordial wine of his own 
invention. I rescued the victim just in time, about to take to his 
back, and gloomy. Remembering my Como chemist and the 
chloral, I insisted upon doing the doctoring myself, and substi- 
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tuted a half-crown bottle of British chalk mixture, two doses of 
which restored the patient entirely. Intense disappointment 
looked out of the spider's eyes when he saw my friend walk out 
whole the next morning; it being his way to make his foreign 
patients very ill first, and send for a doctor to make the best of them 
afterwards. His bill for the baleful two minutes which his fly 
had spent in the web, was 15 francs for drugs, and 15 more for 
“medical advice.” It was not paid—but the spider was politely 
referred to the British consulate, and I believe was heard of no 
more. That cholera would have been inevitable if the remedies 
had been carried out, seems clear; and the anecdote may be 
worth Dr. Koch’s attention. 

Two more dissolving views, and my little tale of travel is 
told. The first is of a boatman, the second of a dog—both un- 
explainable oddities. We took the first upon the Lake of Zurich 
(then homeward bound) one evening at six, for an hour. As soon 
as he got a little way out, he rested deliberately on his oars quite 
half the time, and produced a parcel and a bottle, to which he 
kept applying vigorously at intervals. When we rather remon- 
strated as having paid for our hour, he grew quite pathetic 
about his abendessen, and appealed to us not to grudge it him 
because “he had had nothing to eat since one!” (We, by 
parenthesis, had had nothing since eleven.) When he could eat 
and drink no more, he began recitations. Anything rather 
than row. Standing in the stern of the boat as they do, he 
gave vivid descriptions of the localities and objects of interest, 
particularly the railway works, and at last grew wildly eloquent 
over the freezing of the Lake in 1880 (Lucerne never freezes, he 
informed us, because of subaqueous springs)—and the wonderful 
sights to be seen upon it. How all the skates in the country-side 
were bought up, and of the fortunes that were made out of the 
industry. Our German not being quite up to his view of the 
mark, he suddenly burst into a violent “negro dance” in the 
stern of the boat to indicate skating, and nearly upset the whole 
thing; then wound up an eloquent peroration about the doings 
of the thirty thousand who had been on the ice at once with— 
“Wonderful! Bier—wein—cognac—studenden, und—und—lunch! 
This English triumph in a pure Swiss accent was the climax, and 
finished our hour. We astonished our boatman with his gratuity, 
for I have seldom fallen in with a more honest and laughable 
oddity. But I doubt if he rowed more than a hundred yards. 

And the dog? whom the new muzzle-fever has recalled again 
to me. My big Newfoundland chum looks up at me now as if 
he knew at once that he is getting into dog company; and | 
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believe he does know, and sniffs it on my pen. It was a long, 
shaggy Como-side retriever, who apparently for no reason volun- 
teered his escort at Varenna, after we had been wandering 
through the Stelvio galleries, dim prototypes of St. Gothard 
engineering. 

We had passed the little inn which was his head-quarters, a 
few minutes before he saw us, when he came tearing along the 
road to Fiumelatte fall, for which we were making. Our first 
notion was that he contemplated assault, but he only wanted to 
join the society, and with us he persisted in going, ever and 
again making a direct personal appeal to me to take his muzzle 
off. Along the road and up the hill he went with us some 
three miles, to the falling water’s subterranean spring, where, 
finding a level space of turf which might be outside the arm of 
the law, he proceeded to lie down, and scientifically to remove 
the muzzle for himself with his forepaws. As soon as it 
was hanging conveniently round his neck, he made for a hen- 
roost and killed a chicken. Then he ciceroned us still (un- 
mistakeably wagging out for us the best points of view), and as 
we came down to the lake-ferry at the foot, he preceded us to the 
water, and sate in it to cool himself. When the ferry-boat started 
he began swimming after us, and looked sad and disillusioned 
when we unwillingly turned him back. Was this instinctive 
sympathy? did he want to be adopted? or what? The ferryman 
told us that the dog was a respected inhabitant, and though 
friendly, not generally of this mind at all. I wonder if we un- 
wittingly had here one of those lost opportunities which fill our 
lives, and forfeited a life-long friend? There was something 
wrong; for—thing incredible in Italy—it began to rain hard 
before we had crossed the lake. What a contrast was this to our 
next canine reception, when the huge historic black dog of the 
Schweizerhof met us on the steps of that universal travellers’ 
home. He was there before it was built, I verily believe; and 
the absolute indifference with which he takes instant stock of 
every new-coming tourist, and turns his head away from peer 
and person, from Amurath and ’Arry, with a resigned “There's 
nothing in any of you,” is an epitome of Philosophy. The 
pyramids of Egypt are nothing to him. He has looked on 
literally everybody. In nobody is there for him, or can there 
be, anything new. Anybody may pat him; it neither pleases or 
displeases him in the least. He takes no notice. He is washed 
and groomed every morning in the stable like a horse, to make 
up for the exercise which he must not take; for if he meets 
another black dog he kills him. Other sign of feeling he shows 
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none; and if ever he meets with anything new in man, I believe he 
will die. Once when I called him, and he took two full paw- 
steps after me, I began to think I was original; but he gave it 
up immediately, and acknowledged me no more. We toasted him 
that evening—our cousins-German the M—s and we, who had 
made final rendezvous at the Schweitzerhof before parting for our 
homes—in the old verse of good-wishes, with which I venture to 
make my bow to any reader of the Bar who may have found any 
interest or amusement in these odds-and-ends of journey. 
“Liebe, trinke, scherze, schwarme ! 
Ich erfreue mich mit dir; 


Hiarme dich, als ich mich harme, 
Und sei wieder froh mit mir,” 


(Conclusion.) 


on 
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Cuapter XIII. 


— 


ROWING UP TC CAMELOT, 


Tue summer’s day was perfect. Yesterday’s rain had refreshed 
the dusty earth, washediclean the atmosphere, brightened all 
the distances, brought out the smell of the herbs and flowers, 
and made this afternoon something of which poets write, but which 
people who are not poets so rarely see. It was scarcely like an 
English day. Warm and radiant, even a fire-worshipper might 
have spread out his hands to the generous glory of the sun—even 
a Greek violet-seller of Pompeii might have sat bare-headed in 
| the cornfield, confessing that these barbarians beyond Thule 
knew as much of the grace of the Far-Darter as they who revelled 
in his favour on the slopes’of Vesuvius or the rose-bearing plains 
of Poseidonia. 
The woods were full of that indescribable music made by the 
whisperings of the leaves and the hum of insects, where no voice 
is distinct, no special note is dominant, but the whole flows 
together into a faintly-sounding sea of harmony—just as in the 
quivering air no one colour detaches itself from the rest but all 
weave that harmonious veil of the atmosphere, wherein the 
splendour of which we are conscious we cannot analyse. The 
bees were thronging ,the lime-blossoms overhead, making a kind 
of canopy whereof fragrance was the substance and the music of 
their ceaseless humming was the embroidery. The squirrels ran 
with noiseless feet along the branches, and stirred the leaves with 
a touch more delicate than that of the soft south wind. No bird 
sang to its mate with the delirious ecstacy of spring, but every- 
where sweet notes broke through the undistinguished hum and 
accentuated the general drowsy harmony. Wood-pigeons cooed ; 
woodpeckers tapped in the leafy distance. The restless chaffinch 
twittered ; the bolder blackbird whistled; while the later nestlings, 
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learning to fly, chirped like uncertain children as they hopped 
from twig to twig, afraid to trust themselves to bolder flights. 
In the river, which ran with a pleasant sense of musical motion, 
half dream, half action, the gleaming fish shot swiftly by, or lay 
in cloudy shoals under the shade of the banks; while the flies 
dipped their filmy wings on the surface and made little rings which 
widened as they spread. The water-birds were hidden among the 
reeds; the water-plants were all a-bloom. Now and then a sharp 
and sudden cry told of some smothered tragedy behind all this ap- 
parent peace—some blood-stain on this beauty ; but fortunately 
for himself man is content with things as they appear, and does 
not enquire too closely as to what they are. 

This river, the Beat, was one of the great beauties of the dis- 
trict. Fed by a thousand little tributaries, it became broad, tidal, 
and navigable near the sea; but naturally up here, at Beaton 
Brows, not so very far from its birthplace among the hills, it was 
a stream where nothing drawing more water than a river-boat 
could go. Part of its way went through the Clinton estate; and 
near the Hall all further progress was effectually stopped by the 
Clinton Force, where the waters fell in a grand cascade between 
two walls of perpendicular rocks. Up to a certain distance, how- 
ever, it belonged to the Clintons on one side only. On the other 
it was public property, though it passed through the Five Oaks 
estate. Where it became wholly the Clintons’ it was no longer 
navigable for even a skiff, because of its narrowness, its rocky 
bed, and the still seething swirl and impetus given by the 
tumultuous leap of the Force. It was just a mountain trout- 
stream—beautiful and romantic beyond words-—but it was not a 
water-way for aught save water-beasts. The serviceable part 
stopped at a broadened stretch, called Heron’s Pool; and the 
Clintons had put up a weir where their sole rights began and 
those of public participation ended. 

Nothing could be lovelier than this place—this Heron’s Pool. 
Fringed with alder and willow—the white stems of the birch 
trees rising like ivory shafts touched here and there with sepia 
—elms and beeches, oaks and ash-trees, flinging the lighter 
tones of their foliage like gold and bronze against the dark 
background of pine and fir—kingfishers, as brilliantly coloured 
as tropical birds, darting through the air—herons standing still 
as heraldic birds carved in stone amid the solemn silence which 
no vulgar blare disturbed—all sweet shy secrets of nature starting 
out here into sight and hearing—all sweet shy flowers growing 
in peace and blooming in security ;—it was in very truth a place 
of supreme enchantment and delight! But because it was so 
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beautiful and so still it was rarely visited even by the Clintons 
themselyes—and still more rarely by others. 

Great beauty seldom becomes as familiar as that which is less 
sublime and more homely. It is like great thoughts and heroic 
deeds. We cannot be always chewing the cud of the one nor 
acting out the other. And natural scenery follows the law with 
the rest. The most beautiful is only for special times and special 
moods; and those who love it best vulgarize it by over familiarity 
least. 

Lanfrey and Ethel had wandered away through the park and 
wood until they had come to the river and Heron’s Pool. Here 
they sat down on the old tree which was their favourite resting- 
place—she on the mossy roots, he on the trunk—and for a time 
kept silent. The conversation they had been carrying on sud- 
denly stopped, and they sat looking at the loveliness before them 
too much absorbed to think of aught beside. 

After a time Ethel spoke. 

“And you think these great changes will come soon?” 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Some of them within the lifetime of this 
generation. They must come soon! The present system of 
things is done for.” 

“ And you really think the land will go, Lanfrey ?” 

“Without a question. Its present tenure is doomed,” he 
answered. ‘There must come more equitable laws. One by one 
all the fetishes which oppose the full development of human 
possibilities and the fair apportionment of happiness will have to 
go, as so many have already gone. The proposal to curtail the 
privileges of the old earls and barons—lords of the soil and 
seigneurs of men—was in its day as great a heresy as the ques- 
tion of property is now. But it was done; and we in our turn 
will live to see some arrangements made by which the well- 
being of collective humanity will be held higher than the 
supremacy of individuals—by which the general advance shall 
be provided for as of the first necessity.” 

“Tt is certainly very dreadful to see how poor the poor are, 
and how rich the rich,” said Ethel. “And the one works and 
the other only plays! ” 

“We see the injustice in any other state of society but our 
own,” said Lanfrey; “and when we are far enough removed not 
to share in the prejudice nor respect the conventions which 
rule that phase of society. For instance, when we hear of some 
rich pasha sending down his soldiers to rob the poor fellaheen of 


their earnings, we lift up our hands in horror. But it is only the 
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method that is different. By the overwhelming force of capital 
we compel men to work for a mere subsistence ; and the dividend 
is the Moloch to whom we sacrifice their lives.” 

“Still, the men do combine and resist, do they not?” she 
asked. 

“And will, with more judgment and greater effect when they 
are better educated,” was his reply. ‘Strikes, like everything 
else, have to go through the process of evolution—from the brutal 
beginnings of violence up to orderly and intelligent action. I 
look to education—and its sure result, decrease in drunkenness and 
crime—as the only valid antiseptic for all these social corrup- 
tions. When men are no longer virtually savages and helots— 
where they are conscious of their duties, have clear views of life 
and are not afraid to accept responsibilities—they will know how 
to claim and obtain. It is a question of time and education ; and 
the hour is always coming nearer.” 

“I wish they were more sober and that they did not treat 
their wives so badly,” said Ethel. “It is dreadful—the brutal 
way in which they behave to their wives! ” 

*‘ And the wives to the children,” he returned. “It is all of a 
piece, Ethel—brutality arising from ignorance—want of self- 
respect a consequence of social degradation. But drunkenness 
and brutality can be educated out of the poor as it has been out 
of ourselves. What were we, the gentry, a few generations ago? 
There is nothing in vice and crime that is integral—inherent—to 
any class of men, like the wool of a negro or the almond eyes of a 
Chinese. The whole question lies in the fairer distribution of 
wealth and of the means of self-improvement; as well as in the 
power of refinement and the enlargement of the bases of society. 
The difficulty is, how; the fact that these changes must come 
is undeniable.” 

Again there was silence. Ethel was a sympathetic listener 
rather than a stimulating conversationalist; in any case she was 
too timid to originate. Suddenly, after awhile, she said in the 
abrupt way of a person who has been long thinking of a matter 
not hitherto ventilated : 

“T wonder how Mr. Carew got his money!” 

Lanfrey gave a look of surprise and almost a start. He had 
been thinking the same thing, and his sister’s words were like 
the echo of his own thoughts. 

“Chi lo sa!” he answered with a forced laugh. “By all 
accounts he has enough and to spare! ” 

“Do you like him, Lanfrey ?” 

“T? Not particularly,” he answered. 
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“ He is so cold and reserved. He is like a man who has done 
something he wants to hide and that he is afraid will come out,” 
said Ethel. “He strikes me as the coldest man I have ever seen 
—but also as if he were hiding something. Do you feel this 
too?” 

“Tn a certain sense; but I did not notice him much,” returned 
Lanfrey with a slight accent of reluctance, as if he did not care 
to talk of Paston Carew. “He is not very prepossessing cer- 
tainly, but I dare say if we knew him we should find some good in 
him. And his manner may come from the consciousness of his 
birth and original position here.” 

“ She is more than charming—she is delightful in every way!” 
said Ethel enthusiastically. ‘ How lovely she is, too—and what 
sweet manners she has! I never saw any one I took such a 
liking for at first sight. I am only sorry that we cannot know 
her. What a pity that father and mother are so strongly set 
against her! They will never let us become intimate; and I 
should so like to have her as my friend.” 

“ Meliora latent,” said Lanfrey steadily. “Some day.” 

“No, Lanfrey! never! I know mother too well, and father too! 
They are as firm as fate when they have made up their minds. 
And perhaps they are right, all things considered ; for Mr. Carew 
did act badly about Mock-Beggar, and father naturally cannot 
forgive him!” 

She sighed as she spoke, with that meek obedience characteristic 
of the habitually self-suppressed. One by one she had had to give 
up her coveted desires, and to see the destruction of her little 
shrines—to suffer the mutilation and burning by fire of her gods. 
This was only one other trial added to the tale; but it was a hard 
one ; and she regretted it keenly. 

“No,” said Lanfrey sternly; “it is not better, and it is not 
right. And it shall not be,” he added. “The day must come 
when this feud shall be at an end, and the Carews and ourselves 
be friends. Bygones must be bygones; and neither we nor any 
other family can afford to be always resentful. Our father must 
forgive Mr. Carew, and our mother must receive her. There is no 
reason why not. As I said before, to them—we have been the 
injured, so we can forgive. The difliculty will be with Mr. Carew 
who did us the wrong, and probably will not forgive us!” 

“Tf mother knew her she could not stand out!” said Ethel. 
“No one could! She is like a lily, a swan, an angel—I do not 
know what to compare her to, she is so lovely! Is she not lovely, 
Lanfrey ? is she not delightful ? ” 

Her brother looked across the pool to where the willows dipped 
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their branches in the still waters, and the lobelia shaded the 
margin in pale blue, beyond which flushed the tall stems of the 
rose-bay willow. The sadness in his face was mingled with 
resoluteness, and something that was as tender as love—as faith- 
ful as hope. If on the one side Yetta Carew was like a goddess 
whose worship is forbidden, on the other she was that same goddess 
whose worship he had undertaken to preach, and whose religion 
he would devote himself to spread. He had no ulterior thought. 
His sole desire at this present time was to make his parents see 
the value, the beauty, the charm of the daughter as he saw it; 
and for the sake of that charm—and that they might profit by 
it—receive and forgive the father. 

“Yes, she is very beautiful,” he said after a pause. “And as 
sweet as she is beautiful.” 

“What a pity that she should be his daughter!” said Ethel. 
“Any one else, it would not have signified so much—but 
his!” 

“ Between two things—the good equals the bad,” said Lanfrey. 
“ And she will not be the first whose personal value has redeemed 
a vicious origin, and made the world accept undesirable relations. 
I do not understand why the bad should always be made of more 
importance than the good. ‘To me the cases should be reversed ; 
and condonation, for the sake of the one who is beautiful and 
delightful, should be given to the one who is neither!” 

“T wish all people thought so,” said Ethel. “I wonder why 
you think so differently from others?” After a few moments she 
added : ** You are not like the rest of us—you seem to belong to 
another style of person altogether. Why is it, Lanfrey ?” 

He laughed. 

“Am I so unlike you all?” he asked. “ But you follow me 
pretty closely, Ethel. It seems to me you generally adopt what 
I think.” 

“Yes, because it is you,” she answered. “I like your thoughts 
better than any other person’s; and they seem to clear my own. 
When you talk to me, Lanfrey, it seems that I have felt all you 
say before, but have not been able to put it into words, nor 
make it clear to myself.” 

“That is very nice of you and very pleasant to me to hear,” he 
said. Then he took her hand in his, and looking at her said 
tenderly : “ You and I will live together, Ethel, when I have made 
a home fit for you to share. That is, if you do not throw me 
over for some one else, and marry before I have made my 
fortune.” 


“T shall never marry,” said Ethel. “ And if I might live with 
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you I should not care to have any other home. But you, Lanfrey 
—you will throw me over—not I you!” 

He laughed a little bitterly. 

“I? No, my dear! I shall be the bachelor brother of the 
family, who will take care of you and be pillaged by his 
nephews.” 

“Not that!—I would not allow that!” said Ethel affection- 
ately. “But you might take care of me; and I would look after 
your house, and see that your buttons were all sewed on as they 
should be!” she added in a lighter strain. 

Again there was silence, lasting for some time—a quiet and 
half-sad silence, where each mind went as its thoughts listed and 
neither enquired of the other. Ethel was thinking how much 
she wished her brother had already attained that position at the 
Bar which should give him his standing and her a home; and 
he was thinking how much he wished that Yetta Carew had been 
any other than her father’s daughter; or that, being what she 
was, he could change his parents’ mind—and where should he find 
the lever? 

Presently, while they were sitting in this absolute silence, there 
came up from the river a slender thread of song—a little ripple 
of melody. It was accompanied by the slow and rhythmical 
splash of water as an oar was gently dipped and quietly raised. 
The sound grew in volume as it came nearer; for, coming up the 
stream, it did not travel far. Just as they heard the words: 
“Love me well, but do not leave me,” there glided into the still 
pool a little skiff, wherein was seated a girl, dressed in white with 
water-lilies lying in her lap, singing in an undertone as she rowed 
herself against the stream—to where the force of the current lost 
itself in the unstirred waters of Heron’s Pool. 

A large wolf-hound in the boat, lying as motionless as a bronze 
statue, pricked up his ears and opened his eyes, giving a low 
growl as the girl floated into the pool. He had scented what she 
had not seen—those two figures sitting on the old moss-grown 
tree by the water-side: Ethel thinking of the time when she 
should escape from the uncongenial atmosphere of home and be 
her dear brother’s glad companion—Lanfrey, of the pity of it, 
that Yetta Carew should be her father’s daughter, and her father, 
the enemy of his. . 

Ethel cried out and Lanfrey sprang to his feet, as Yetta came 
into view—giving, as it were, form and substance to his thoughts. 
And yet, it was not unexpected, not unnatural. It seemed almost 
as if they had looked for her and had known that she was coming 
all the time they had been sitting here—talking of her—thinking 
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of her—as if they had drawn her by the magnet of their desire, 
and she had obeyed the secret impulse and shown herself docile 
to their influence. 

She, on her side, started visibly when she saw them, and blushed 
like a June rose over all her face and throat. She did not know 
why she blushed so violently, except that they startled her—that 
tall, noble-looking young man, with a face like that of a Greek 
god christianised into St. John; his eager eyes so full of thought 
and softness behind their brilliancy; his whole air and manner 
instinct with something that was not of everyday life—that was 
as life illumined by the glory of romance, sweetened by the charm 
of poetry; and the girl whose soul was like some beautiful 
princess doomed by a malicious fairy to be disguised by shameful 
seeming—so good, so true, so lovely as she surely was in heart and 
mind, and yet so wanting in personal charms! Yes, they startled 
her, sitting there so still and motionless. And that was why she 
blushed till her face and throat were like so much snow touched 
by the after-glow. 

All this romance however, had to be hidden as carefully as if 
covered with fern-seed ; and the formal greetings were exchanged 
just as they would have been among the most indifferent people in 
the world, who did not care the turn of a hair whether they had 
met or should never see each other again. 

“Your lovely dog!” then said Ethel, more by instinct than 
design. 

She felt that she must say something to make this girl stay for 
a while, and not pass back into the dreamland from which she 
seemed to have come. 

Yetta smiled. 

“Yes, he isa great beauty—a dear old fellow,” she answered. 
** He sits like a statue in the skiff, and knows as well asI do that 
if he were to jump about, he would bring us both to grief. He 
is wonderfully intelligent.” 

“What is his name ?” asked Lanfrey, holding out his hand and 
making castanets of his fingers, which it was well for Yetta the 
dog disregarded as foolishness. 

“Brian,” said Yetta. “That is a good name for him, is it 
not?” 

“Perfect,” was the answer. “ Now that you have come so far, 
will you not give yourself and Brian a rest by change of position ?” 
he continued, his father’s prohibition, his mother’s command, 
forgotten like the winds of yesterday. ‘Come on shore. It is 
quite easy, you see, here. The water is deep enough to float the 
skiff, and you can step out as ona pier. Come, let me help you.” 
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He held out his hand, standing close to the margin. 

“Yes, Miss Carew, do come!” said Ethel eagerly. 

Why should she not? Because these two young Clintons were 
here, what harm was there in getting out of the boat, when she 
had intended to land and look for wild flowers from the beginning ? 
It was only changing the sides. She had intended to land on the 
Five Oaks side, because this of the Clintons was forbidden. Their 
being here made all the difference between permission and pro- 
hibition ; and why might she not? 

Nevertheless, in spite of that rapid little excursus of reasoning 
Yetta felt as if she were doing something she would rather all 
the world did not see nor know of, as she drew her little skiff in 
shore and stepped out on land. Perhaps she was conscious of 
vague fault because she was so glad to see these two young 
people. Gladness does sometimes take on itself the half-shadow 
of sinfulness. We poor human beings are so used to sorrow, “la 
joie fait peur” when it comes in too great a volume or at unexpected 
times. 

“Now we know that you are living, and not the Lady of 
Shalott,” said Ethel with a happy little laugh. 

Yetta laughed too. She had a singularly musical laugh, of but 
a few notes, low, end very sweet. She had a singularly musical 
voice altogether. 

“Tt is not often that painters spoil the poets,” she said lightly ; 
“but that poor dear Lady of Shalott, who was so lovely, so 
mysterious—how the artists have caricatured and vulgarized her! 
I have never seen one that gave a true impression of her—at least, 
not according to my own idea of her.” 

“Nor I,” said Lanfrey— until to-day.” 

And again the fair face and neck of Paston Carew’s daughter 
became like a June rose, or like snow touched by the after- 

glow. 

“But I was not drifting,” she said with an effort—how strange 
that effort was! “I was rowing up against the stream, not 
drifting down to Camelot!” 

“No,” said Lanfrey ; “you were not drifting down—you were, 
as you say, rowing up, of your own free will;—not singing in your 
song to die, but to sing again to-morrow, and for many happy 
years yet to come.” 
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Cuarter XIV. 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 


Rowine up to Camelot, not drifting down to it; not dead nor 
torpid, but flushed with all youth’s sweet activities; not peering 
through a mirror at the living world of men and maidens, but 
looking straight ahead, seeking to understand what she saw 
though her eyes were still veiled by the ignorance and illusions 
of youth, and shadows took the place of living things in the 
peopling of her world; not breaking the web prematurely nor 
entangling herself in the curse which should have been her 
blessing ; unconscious as yet of the form and the voice of the 
Sir Lancelot of her future, yet knowing that he was there in the 
near distance, soon to come into sight; these were the points of 
difference between Yetta Carew and the Lady of Shalott, for all 
the personal fitness of the one to stand as the living embodiment 
of the other. 

Neither was Yetta morbid nor fanciful. If far from the line 
where girlish vigour loses itself in boyish robustness, she was 
as healthy in body as she was untainted in mind—free from hys- 
teria, unafflicted by vapours, and neither volcanic nor anemic. 
She knew how to enjoy if also how to suffer; and though her 
laugh was soft and low, it was full of all that exquisite sense of 
pleasure which belongs to those whose senses are healthily 
developed. Her main desire was to do what was right; but with 
this conscientiousness was no fanciful exaggeration, no half- 
diseased imagination. Carefully educated by a lady who might 
have spoiled all, but happily did not, she was still her natural 
self for all that ; for she had been under the hand of one of those 
cast-iron school-mistresses who allow no enthusiasms and suffer 
no innovations. 

Miss Price had a select establishment of young ladies, of good 
fortune and impeccable lineage—so far as was known ; and in this 
well-handled dovecot no sillinesses were countenanced which 
could arouse the undesirable sensibilities of the young pigeons— 
perhaps to eventuate in follies equal to that of the famous gin- 
ger-beer bottle. No schoolgirl friendships, with their jealousies 
and extravagancies, prefaced Love as the rehearsal precedes the 
play. When signs appeared of a closer intimacy than was held 
desirable by the authorities, by some mysterious means an airy 
nameless wall was deftly raised between the two, where not even 
a chink was left through which Thisbe with plaits could whisper 
to Pyramus with a fringe. No one knew how it was done; but of 
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a surety some subtle wedge was always driven in between two 
yearning white souls, which kept them apart—and the play 
unrehearsed—however great might be their desire. 

Nor was encouragement given to such intellectual ambition as 
would lead to Girton or Newnham; nor was there any foster- 
ing of Red Cross or hospital-nurse proclivities. No forbidden 
literature crept into this scholastic Eden—three-volumed serpents 
offering poisoned apples to lure maiden Eves to desire unlawful 
knowledge. There was no fleeing into space with the music- 
master; nor notes exchanged with the fledgling heroes at the 
school next door; nor breathing sentimental fancies in halting 
verse to the unknown deity of the future. A slightly monastic 
tone of suppression was like a grey tint over everything; and even 
religion was encouraged only up to the point beyond which it 
would have ceased to be respectable and would have become 
fanaticism. The schoo] curriculum was sound but by no means 
stimulating. It included a great deal of history, grammar, 
modern languages, geography, and well-sifted literature. Modern 
politics and decent travels, where the men were not naked 
and the women not too hospitable—ethnology did not count— 
also came into the field. But there was not much modern poetry 
beyond excerpts from Tennyson and Longfellow, Jean Ingelow 
and the milder parvuli, who were sentimental, restricted, and 
safe. Botany was not taught. It was put into the same basket 
with anatomy, physiology, and erotic poetry—with “Ouida” and 
all other naughtiness. Drawing was confined to little cottage 
children well washed and rendered innocuous—to casts, such as 
blind old Homer, Demosthenes, Ajax defying the Lightning, and 
Augustus, both young and matured—with acanthus-leaves and 
pomegranates, landscape sketching, and still-life generally. But 
the work was excellent; and the elimination of the dangerous 
moral element did not touch that accuracy of eye and precision 
of hand which after all constitute proficiency. 

Miss Price was nervously alive to that dangerous moral element, 
and profoundly conscious of the inherent evil of human nature— 
and of girl-nature most of all. 

“Oh those girls!” she used to say with strange bitterness— 
feeling not unlike one keeping guard over a tribe of snow-white 
little cats demurely seated round the cream-bowl. 

Hence, all those who had any fire of inner life or ardent 
eccentricity of thought, were repressed under her hand till their 
fire had turned to ashes, or till it had learned to keep itself alive 
under hatches closely battened down. 

This was what Yetta had done. Her real Self had been con- 
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centrated by compression, but her enthusiasms had not withered 
because they had been kept in the dark and under glass. She 
had a burning desire to devote herself to others; to do good; to 
even suffer in the cause of virtue if so be that suffering should 
follow on the heels of testifying. So far as she had yet gone she 
had found only her father to put into the vacant niche dedicated 
to her unspoken worship. Him she had idealised; but she was 
slowly awakening to a truer perception of his nature than that 
ideal portrait which love had framed and fashioned, and his 
strange meannesses and shameful scrapings were beginning to 
alarm and sadden, not yet revolt, her. Meanwhile her girlish 
heart had turned one of its sides to Mrs. Ellacombe, the only 
woman she wished had been her mother; and under her 
influence her thoughts were becoming enriched, her knowledge 
enlarged, her views of life rectified and made more reasonable. 
Mrs. Ellacombe was the best friend she could have had; as 
Paston Carew, a good judge of women, had seen from the be- 
ginning. 

These two young people—these two members of the Clinton 
family—had also charmed Yetta. In proportion to her strange 
dislike for Maurice, and her want of sympathy for the other 
sisters, was her attraction to Lanfrey and Ethel. It was pleasant 
to feel that at least these two redeemed the barrenness of 
that other part of the family holding ; and that all the Clintons 
were not—she found no harsher word in the depths of her gentle 
mind than—disagreeable! She was glad that she had rowed up 
the river to-day and found them here; glad that she had accepted 
their invitation to come on shore and sit with them on the messy 
roots of that old elm-tree—for all the sentiment of something 
that would not be quite approved of at home, which possessed 
her on her side. With Lanfrey and Ethel it was a clearer 
consciousness of something positively forbidden; with penalties 
to follow if found out. 

They made a pretty picture grouped there by the still waters 
of the pool, backed by the cool green wood, the floor of which 
was “all paved with daisies and delicate bells,” feathered with 
the fronds of the polypody and plumed with stouter bracken. 
The pure colouring of Yetta, her grace and graciousness, 
the lustre of her youth and the charm of her personality ; the 
pathetic tenderness in the face of dusky-skinned little Ethel; 
the noble bearing and manly beauty of Lanfrey, gentleman 
by the firman of nature as well as by that of society; the wolf- 
hound lying at Yetta’s feet, and the softened light over all— 
everything fitted in to form a picture that would be remembered 
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by each as something different from those of ordinary life and 
time. 

Yetta—as Lanfrey had felt at Octavia Gaysworthy’s—had a 
confused kind of idea that she had been here before, just as she 
was now, with these two young people. It seemed to realize an 
old conception, to repeat something acted in the past. To Ethel 
it was like a dream. She scarcely knew whether it was real or 
some fancy born of the summer haze and heat—some vision crossing 
the half-sleeping eyes, when things take different forms from those 
they have in the cold rude working-hours, and spiritual influences 
materialize themselves for the delight of the dreamer. Lanfrey 
was the most awake and conscious of the three. He had gone 
through that phase of previous experience which was troubling 
Yetta; and to-day was intensely alive to present fact and its 
resultant emotion. He was the first who broke the silence 
which fell on them for a few moments, as it had before fallen 
on him and Ethel. He broke it, as he needs must, by a banality. 
We have to bury deep in our hearts, and under the tomb of 
distrust, those wandering angels who dwell with us unbidden, 
and whom we dare not reveal! 

“Tam glad you have come to-day,” he said to Yetta. 

“ And I,” she answered frankly, “ The wood is looking so beauti- 
ful—the colours are so fine—and the day is so absolutely perfect,” 
she continued, finding reasons as if to excuse and justify herself. 

“Do you often come here?” he asked again. 

“No, not often. I have been here only twice before,” she 
answered. “It is rather a long pull up the river, though going 
back is so easy.” 

“Your boat is light. It is a capital boat—the very thing for 
the river,” said Ethel, who found it pleasant to praise even a bit 
of wood and paint, failing anything nearer Yetta Carew’s own 
personality. 

“ Yes, it is a dear little thing,” said Yetta in return. “It just 
suits Brian and me.” 

“ You should call it the Water-lily,” said Ethel. 

“T have chosen half the name;” she laughed back in return. 
“T call it the Water-witch.” 

“ Have you ever been through our wood, over the park-stile, to 
where you can see the Hall and the fells beyond?” asked 
Langfrey. “It is our crack view.” 

“No, never;” she answered. “I have never landed here 
before—not on this side ”—looking up to the big black board, on 
which was painted in long white letters: “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted.” ‘Mr. Standish’s side is free to the general public,” 
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she added. “SoIhave landed there—but not here. I did not 
want to be prosecuted!” laughing. 

“You are not one of the general public,” said Lanfrey quickly. 
“To you all we have should be free.” 

“Surely!” said Ethel with even more pronounced emphasis— 
her father and mother notwithstanding. 

“You are very kind,” said Yetta smiling; “but after all Iam 
one of the mere public, you know ; and I should be a trespasser, 
whether prosecuted or not.” 

Lanfrey’s face flamed up as she said this. It came upon him 
with a sense of physical pain to think that Yetta Carew was a 
stranger on his father’s land, and might be warned off with no 
more ceremony than a wandering tramp—warned off by Jim 
Sherwood say, surly, morose, uncompromising Jim ! 

“To-day you are under our protection, and we can take you 
where we like, the big board not counting!” he said, trying to 
laugh off his discomfort; and feeling as if he could withstand 
the world in arms for the sake of this girl—only so lately known. 
“Where would you like to go?—through the wood and to the 
park where you get the view?” 

“Yes, with much pleasure,” said Yetta, looking at Ethel while 
she spoke. ‘ Would you like it, Miss Clinton?” 

“Of all things,” answered Ethel. But she thought with a 
little spasm of dread: What on earth would become of them 
all, should they meet any of their own people? Lanfrey was 
evidently not afraid. Perhaps he wanted to force the situation 
and compel his father and mother to receive this girl. They must 
perforce love and admire if only they saw her. For how could 
they help it? And how could they avoid knowing her? and 
what could they have done to-day, when she rowed up to them ? 
It had to come! It must. Still, when it did come there would 
be storms and tempests and cascades of boiling water ; which 
made poor sensitive little Ethel shiver only to imagine. There 
was no help for it, however, at this moment—and at the worst 
she would be associated with Lanfrey ; so the three turned away 
from the river and went through the narrow winding path, with 
Brian at the heels of his fair mistress, subduing his hunting pro- 
pensities as a conscientious and well-bred dog knows how—but 
with sore pain and difficulty. There was so much game about !— 
and the scents were so warm! 

Yetta gathered wild flowers as she went. She had begun to 
study botany—invited thereto by Mrs. Ellacombe, who dreaded 
idleness for girls as much as a medieval monk might have 
dreaded the study of magic for his acolytes, and helped by 
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an illustrated Sowerby, by which she first verified her flowers 
and then learnt all about them. Perhaps this was a weak way 
of working. It certainly was beginning at the wrong end. But 
she did the best she could with her material; and her oppor- 
tunities were not generous. 

Her hands full of wild flowers ; her narrow, arched, and firmly 
knitted feet falling lightly on the roadway and stirring the wood 
birds as she passed ; the sunlight falling in long lines across the 
path and touching her golden hair to glory; her long white 
simple dress deepened to grey in the shadows, brightened to 
silver in the sunshine—she was in truth one of the chiefest 
among women! And both Lanfrey and Ethel thought what splen- 
dour of beauty, what charm of grace she had—what a queen to 
be worshipped, what a goddess to be adored! And how far off she 
stood—and how far above them all—she who was Paston Carew’s 
daughter, and their own parents’ object of slight and scorn! 

Then they came to the end of the wood and the beginning of 
the park—there where the broad wooden steps led from the trees 
to the grass—with the locked gate at the top, as a still further 
barrier against intruders. 

To the right, on an eminence, the red Elizabethan Hall stood 
square and massive against the sky—its quaint gables and 
straight stacks of clustered chimnies cutting the line with fine 
picturesque effect. It seemed to dominate the landscape. The 
broad park, interspersed with noble trees, singly or in groups— 
the old-fashioned quincunxes—flowed out like a verdant sea from 
the sloping garden terraces. The limits were hidden by the 
undulating nature of the ground and the belt of woods beyond. 
The valley broadened as it trended sea-wards ; but to the side the 
fells and lower mountain spurs were like great walls of amethyst 
seen in the quivering summer’s sunlight. About the house the 
workmen’s scaffolding was a tracery, not an eyesore—so supreme 
by its own beauty can the sun make things even unlovely in them- 
selves. Deer were standing in groups under the trees; kine 
were lying on the grass; in the distance, cottages and houses 
shone white against the green, suggesting dramas and the 
peaceful idyls of country life. It was a view of the kind to make 
those who love our England love it still more and more; and to 
Yetta it was like something enchanted and yet real—as if its 
beauty had a significance beyond that of mere artistic loveliness— 
as if it held some relation with her own fate and contained the 
lines of her future history. 

“ How beautiful!” she said in a low voice—“ how beautiful!” 

“Do you like it?” asked Lanfrey, strangely radiant. “We 
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think it the most beautiful view in the whole district. You have 
a fine view at Mock-Beggar ; but we think this finer.” 

“Tnfinitely,” said Yetta. ‘And yet, how I love our own!” 

Ethel put her hand on the tall girl’s arm and gave it an 
affectionate pressure. 

“JT am so glad you like it so much!” she said. “It is a kind 
of fetish with us—this view. We are silly enough to judge a 
little of people by their impressions of it. Sometimes they are 
so dull and wooden as not to see any special beauty in it.” 

“Impossible! They must indeed be wooden,” said Yetta. 

“ And that you are not,” said Lanfrey. 

“T hope not,” she laughed. 

“Has your father never spoken to you of this view?” asked 
Lanfrey, not presaging the truth. 

“My father?” she repeated with surprise. ‘“ Has he seen it? 
—when ?” 

Brother and sister looked at each other. Yetta’s answer 
opened to them a vista they had not foreseen. It had never 
occurred to them that she knew absolutely nothing of her father’s 
history. 

“T thought he might,” said Lanfrey drily. 

To which Yetta answered with a quiet indifference that showed 
more and more clearly how things were: 

“He may. Ido not know. At all events, he has not spoken 
to me about it. But I will ask him to-day when I go home.” 

After a little more talk—a little more looking—the three 
turned back through the wood. The loveliest moments fly like 
soft-winged moths or radiant sunbirds ; the sweetest hour comes 
to an end like the sweetest flower; and Time, the creator and 
destroyer of all things under heaven, goes on his way, strewed 
now with newly-opened buds and now with the corpses of dead 
Loves. Their hour had come to them, as to all others ; and they 
must go back from the gate of this English Paradise of peace to 
where the river should separate them once more. 

As they were going through the wood they met an elderly man 
in the leathern gaiters and fur cap of a gamekeeper, carrying a 
gun and bag, trudging stolidly up the path. This was Jim 
Sherwood, on the look-out for poachers, vermin, or trespassers 
indiscriminately. He stopped to let the young people pass, and 
took off his fur cap, standing bareheaded the while. 

Lanfrey smiled and nodded to him good humouredly, saying— 
“Good day, Sherwood!” in a half-amused voice, for his deference 
-was indeed unusual ; and Ethel repeated her brother’s words. 

But monosyllabic, misanthropic, surly Jim Sherwood scarcely 
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saw his master’s son. All his rugged pent-up soul went out to 
Patty Carew’s granddaughter—that stately lily whereof the 
roots were planted in mud and mire—that gracious queen of 
womanhood, with blood in her veins no honest country lass would 
share—Patty Carew’s granddaughter—and in some subtle way 
not unlike her. 

The blood gathered round Jim Sherwood’s heart till he was 
almost strangled and could scarcely breathe. As Yetta passed she 
looked at him with her large, divine and serious eyes, slightly 
bowed and faintly smiled. Her white dress brushed the bnsh 
against which he had pressed himself to let her go freely by. He 
felt as if he would like to break off the hallowed twigs over which 
her gown had been drawn, and keep them for ever, as a devout 
Catholic keeps the sainted palm which the Pope has blessed. 

All this was rightfully hers. It was by the sin and shame of 
others that her father had not inherited; and, if her father, then 
would her part have been secure. She was his young mistress in 
the eye of God; though the cruel law of unjust man had placed 
others before her. But to him, carrying ever in his heart that 
secret love for her father’s mother, like a shrine hidden among 
the ruins—to him she was his own. And it was to do her honour 
—to show respect to her, not to these usurpers—that he doffed 
his cap and stood bareheaded as they passed. 

“Patty Carew’s granddaughter!” he said, as they went their 
way and left him to his thoughts undisturbed. “She might have 
been mine if things had gone as they should and like had paired 
with like—or she might have been my young mistress now, if 
Maurice Clinton had done what he ought, and made an honest 
woman of Patty afore he had made her a bad one.” 

“What a hard face that old man has; and yet there is 
something fine in it,” said Yetta, after they had passed and were 
well out of hearing. 

“Jim Sherwood? Yes, he is a strange old fellow,” said 
Lanfrey. “Honest and faithful, but surly as a bear. We all 
think he has had some disappointment in early life. There must 
be something to account for his queer temper and lonely life.” 

“Poor old fellow!” said Yetta sympathetically, and let the 
subject pass from her mind. 

She had skirted by the place where the secret founts of her 
life were hidden, but as unconsciously as a traveller who has 
crossed the grave of a murdered man; and no wandering spirit, 
no sympathy of thought, warned her that in Jim Sherwood, the 
Clinton gamekeeper, she had touched the outside boundaries by 
which her own being was surrounded. 
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Then the three parted, and Yetta promised to come back here, 
to Heron’s Pool, some day soon—perhaps, nothing interposing, 
this day week. And when she passed out of view, to Lanfrey, and 
to Ethel too, it was as if the sun had gone down and the night 
had come in its stead. 


CuHarTer XY, 


DIMLY FORESEEN. 


Yerra did not understand why she hesitated to tell her father 
where she had been and what she had done to-day. How much 
rather she would have kept silent! It seemed such an easy thing, 
when she was with the young Clintons, to say that she would ask 
her father about the view; but now, when she was face to face 
with him, how strangely difficult it had become! How much 
rather she would have passed the whole thing by, and have 
confessed nothing beyond the simple fact of a row on the river 
—which he knew already. But she had never yet run her feet 
into the entangling net of deception and double-dealing ; and she 
was not minded to begin. Still, it was an effort; and she was 
conscious of the cost. 

When they were seated at table—that meagrely furnished 
table, where a large appetite would have been a crime and would 
have created a famine, and where even a healthy one was an 
inconvenience to its possessor—Yetta busied herself in futile 
scrapings of her slender mutton bone, while she said with as much 
indifference as she could muster : 

“T saw that view to-day, father—that beautiful view from the 
park-stile of Clinton. Do you know it?” 

Paston started visibly, and his pale face suddenly became livid. 
Had she been looking at him she must have seen these signs of 
trouble, but at the moment she had enough to do to hide her own 
—of which the source was so much more obscure than was his. 

“Yes?” he answered after a pause—his assent a question not 
an affirmative. ‘ And how did you get there, child?” 

“T rowed up to Heron’s Pool and found two of the Clintons 
there—Miss Clinton and Mr. Lanfrey,” she answered. “And 
they asked me to land and go with them through the wood to 
see the view. So Idid. I could not have landed if I had not 
been asked, for there is that board against trespassers just 
at the water’s edge. It looks so forbidding. Those boards 
about a place frighten me. I would never have them if I owned 
property.” 

She found it easier to talk as she went on, drawing the subject 
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away from the central point and entangling it in a web of 
extraneous ideas. 

“TI do not want you to become too intimate with the Clintons,” 
said Paston, when she paused. 

That web was transparent enough to him; and as flimsy as 
transparent. A past-master in the knowledge of human nature, 
the tender subtleties of girl-nature also were understood by him ; 
and he saw through the little feint as clearly as he caught the 
trouble of the moment. He did not see into the real meaning of 
that trouble, but connected it with himself in the vague way of 
even acute people when preoccupied with foregone conclusions. 

“But could I have refused, father, when they asked me to 
land?” said Yetta gently. 

“Why did you go there at all?” he asked suspiciously. “ It 
is too great a distance for you at any time; and in this hot 
weather it might be dangerous.” 

“The row all the way up the river is so lovely, and Heron's 
Pool is such a beautiful place!” answered Yetta. 

“Yet you went right into the Clinton property !” he said in an 
austere voice. It was as if he had accused her of a grave and 
wilful fault. 

She looked up at him, and their eyes for the first time met. 
His were dark, sharp, suspicious, full of unconcealed distrust and 
uneasiness. Hers were a little darker too than in general; also 
full of uneasiness; but with surprise underneath their soft con- 
fession of something not quite square—and consequent pleading 
for pardon—which made them absolutely irresistible. 

“Not right into it,” she said. “The other side—the left 
side of the pool is Mr. Standish’s, you know, and free to the 
public, The Clinton property begins only at the weir—I mean 
their exclusive right to the river. Only half of Heron’s Pool is 
theirs,” 

“Still, I do not want you to be too intimate,” he repeated, 
thinking to himself how well he knew every inch of the ground, 
and to whom belonged the very rocks in the river, even the very 
moss on that stone, almost like an island, which stood out at 
some little distance from the Five Oaks shore—that stone where 
the globe-flowers grew in spring and the rare sweet pyrola in 
summer. “Be careful,” he continued. ‘Do not let them think 
you want to know them. It is they who must court you. 
Remember that, child—they must court you, not you them!” 

“I do not think I could court any one, excepting Mrs. Ella- 
combe,” she answered with a smile. “But what am I to do, 


father? I promised to go again—perhaps this day week; they 
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asked me, and as I had no reason for refusing, I said yes. What 
am I to do?” 

She said all this with a desperate effort. Never had she found 
speech so difficult, or the ordinary details of her daily life so like 
the confession of sin. 

“And they asked you? They proposed that you should go 
again and they would meet you ? ”:he then said. 

“Yes ; Mr. Lanfrey and Miss Clinton.” 

“Who is this Lanfrey?” he asked, knowing as well as she 
could tell him. “ The fair, slightly-built man ?” 

“No, that is the elder of the two—Captain Clinton,” answered 
Yetta. ‘“ Mr. Lanfrey is the taller, handsomer man.” 

“The elder is the better man,” said Paston coldly. 

“Oh, no, father—no!” she said. ‘“ Captain Clinton is dreadful! 
There is something so cruel and fierce about him. He looks as if 
he would like to give pain. He is dreadful! His brother is far 
better—much softer, and with far nicer manners. He is a 
different man altogether—so much gentler and more generous in 
his nature.” 

“My daughter has judged quickly,” said Paston. 

He tried to make his smile a sneer, but failed. That fresh 
young life, in which was centred all his love and the ultimate of 
his hopes, must not be travestied by ridicule as flowers are 
touched by frost—must not be saddened by his own hard ex- 
perience, as honey is fermented into acidity. The sneer died 
away, but the smile remained. 

“Am I very silly, dear father ?” asked Yetta with a heightened 
colour. “I dare say I am; and I know that it is not right to 
take sudden and baseless dislikes to people. But I did to Captain 
Clinton, almost at first sight—strongly.” 

“ And not to his brother ?” said her father. 

“No,” she answered steadily. “I like him and the eldest 
sister very much.” 

“Do not let them see that you do,” he repeated, going back on 
his main thought. “You must be stately and frigid, my child. 
All the advance must come from them. You must bring them to 
your feet; you must make them sue for the honour of your ac- 
quaintance ; you must stand apart and on a pedestal ; you must be 
the superior condescending. Remember all this, as you remember 
your prayers !” 

“JT will not be forward,” returned Yetta simply. “ But what 
is there between us and the Clintons, father? I see there is 
something not quite straight and right. What is it?” 

The well-known film came over her father’s eyes; and his face, 
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which had been eager and sharp during his last words, became 
stony and Egyptian, as he answered in his cold, half-dead 
way: 

“How should I know? Perhaps they are annoyed that I 
bought Mock-Beggar which they had rented between them. for 
over forty years; perhaps they grudge me my money—or at least 
my reputed wealth,” he added hastily. ‘“ Anyhow, they have not 
shown themselves friendly ; and I want you to be on your guard.” 

“T will be,” said Yetta—* at least, toall the others. But these 
two—this Mr. Lanfrey and his sister—have been very friendly to 
me, so I need not be so cool to them.” 

Her ingenuousness touched her father’s heart. He held out his 
hand across the table—they sat at right angles to each other, not 
face to face. This arrangement a little masked the poverty of 
the supplies, and brought the sparse dishes closer. 

“You are easy to manage, my child,” he said tenderly. “I 
have no fear that you will thwart me.” 

“No, I never will,” said Yetta, kissing his hand, back and palm. 

This hand-kissing by the way is not an instinct confined to 
servile women. If it includes respect it means also love; and love 
envelops as well as inclines—and takes as well as gives. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the servant bringing 
ina small suet-pudding which would not have been too much for 
one person only. It was the ultimate of Paston’s house-keeping 
generosity in the way of sweets—and Yetta had not yet learned a 
higher nor more scientific dietary. 

After dinner the girl wandered away into the garden, taking 
with her the wild flowers and her Sowerby, to make sure of what 
she had brought home. She had found some, the names of which 
she did not know; and she rejoiced in the extraordinary interest 
she felt in her work. She had never felt so strong a love for this 
most fascinating pursuit. She had been interested, certainly, but 
not so enthusiastic as to-night; and as she labelled her treasures, 
and put them carefully on the seat beside her—meaning to keep 
them always, as a visible reminder of that lovely view and this 
glorious day—she congratulated herself on her steady advance in 
knowledge and her increase of pleasure thereby. She wondered 
why she had not asked Miss Clinton if she knew botany. She 
wished now that she had. It would be another link of sympathy 
between them. Mr. Lanfrey, of course, knew all about botany 
as about everything else. She remembered how he had shown 
her the difference between the two honeysuckles—the common 
and the perfoliate—and if he knew this he would know more 
and all! He was really very nice. What a pity that he was 
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Captain Clinton’s brother !—and how odd that he and his sister 
should be Lady Jane’s children! They were so unlike the rest! 
As indeed they were—having “thrown back” to their grand- 
mother, that sweet Margaret French whose charms had destroyed 
poor Maurice Clinton’s life, yet had not been able to make 
Humphrey’s wholly a success. 

Paston watched the girl from the window of his private room, 
which gave on to the lawn and commanded the approaches to the 
house. The room itself was protected against intrusive eyes by 
one of those high wicker-work blinds which effectually bar in- 
spection from without, but are no kind of impediment from 
within. He did not care that all the world should see the barren 
poverty and inartistic ugliness of his study, as he called this 
sordid den. All the furniture was old, dilapidated, worm-eaten, 
and second-hand. The chairs were those wooden windsors, such 
as small housekeepers give to their kitchens; the sofa was of 
black horse-hair, worn through in parts to the stuffing, and less a 
seat than a slide. The few books which leaned against each 
other on the unvarnished deal shelves were, some without backs, 
some without covers, while all were dog-eared, torn, and tumbled. 

No broker would have given more than a few shillings for the 
whole apparent contents; but in that fire-proof safe, built so 
strongly into the wall, were bonds and securities and jewels 
which made this miser—this “amateur pauper”—the wealthiest 
man by far of all the Fellshire county—which had made him able 
to buy society for so far as he had gone, and would have made 
him able to buy a still higher grade had he cared to take it. 
Perhaps he might, when he had ruined the Clintons. 

As he sat there, now brooding over Yetta’s little adventure of 
to-day, now watching her as she sat under the spreading branches 
of the cedar-tree on the lawn, the exultation with which he 
always regarded her—so supreme in the saintly majesty of her 
virgin loveliness as she was—was mixed with doubt and a little 
fear. He loved his child—no father more and few so much—but 
he loved also his avarice and his schemes of vengeance. He would 
willingly that Maurice, the eldest son, the heir, should fall in 
love with her—should ask her in marriage of him, the old owner's 
wronged son and cruelly denied heir—should sue, as a man might 
sue for his life, for the hand which should redeem his house from 
destruction, and once more set the Clintons on the highest rung 
of the social ladder. And he would play with him. He would 
listen to him calmly, quietly, without a sign of softening nor yet 
of repulsion. He would be sphinx-like, immovable as an old 
Egyptian God ; he would veil his eyes as he knew how, and then 
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he would leave him. He would leave him, this fiery-blooded 
young man—Frank Clinton’s heir—in the agonies of doubt, till 
the pride he had sworn to humble had sufficiently abased itself. 
He would make him come back again and yet again—his hot 
blood seething—his poverty spurring him like a goad—his 
love possessing him as a fire that burns the straw; and he 
himself, Paston Carew, the arbiter of his fate whose word could 
slay or save, he would sit there like a second Pasht, unmoved, 
stony, inscrutable, unimpassioned. 

And then, when the Clinton crest had been trailed long enough 
in the dust, and the pride of the family had been broken into 
fragments before his knees, he would rise up and spurn him as a 
beggar from his gate—as a dog at his feet—spurn him— 
spurn him—the unsuccessful aspirant for the hand of Patty 
Carew’s granddaughter—the ruined gentleman, denied while 
beseeching the low-born bastard for his salvation ! 

Then he would buy the Hall over their heads as he had already 
bought Mock-Beggar. Their necessities would force them to 
break the entail, and Yetta should be the heiress of the oldest 
estate in the county. And then he would marry her to some 
great man—perhaps Lord Masdew; and she would go to court; 
and her jewels would outshine all others—the oldest of the 
inherited, the most brilliant of the family heirlooms. And when 
the Clintons were falling—falling—to the point where future 
generations would be-indistinguishable from the proletariat— 
would be part and parcel of the proletariat; having to work for 
their daily bread as his own grandfather had worked—by poverty 
brought, the men to crime and the women to shame, as his own 
mother had been brought—then Yetta should be the local Queen, 
and her children would take rank as princes; and he and his 
mother would be avenged! 

Great drops stood on his upper lip as he realized the whole 
details of his scheme. His hands were clenched ; all the nerves 
and sinews of his body were strung and tense. He felt his will 
as it were a bar of iron which nothing could break ; and imagina- 
tion was as potent as living reality. 

But should she love this man? what then? There was the 
fear! there the doubt! Her marriage with a Clinton would 
certainly give him also his revenge—but its glory of triumph 
would be weakened by the profit of his foe. Would he have the 
courage and constancy to stand between his child and her desire, 
and deny her to the man she loved? He knewhimself. Adamant 
to all the world beside, he was soft to her. She stood almost 
equal to his wealth in his esteem; and higher than all else. 
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Higher than his cherished dreams of vengeance ?—those dreams 
which had been his life’s sustenance for all these years. He did 
not know ; time and the event alone could show. 

Then suddenly he remembered, what for the moment he had 
forgotten—it was not Maurice the elder and the heir, but Lanfrey 
the unconsidered cadet, of whom she had spoken in friendliness 
to-day, and had defended from the very slight attack that he, 
Paston, had made on him. And when he remembered this he 
dropped his face into his hands; ‘and for the first time felt the 
difficulties which encompass the keepers of youth. 

“Yet she is so good, so sweet and complying!” he said to 
himself, hugging the delusion, so often proved worthless, that a 
father’s wish would be stronger than a lover’s prayer, and that 
filial obedience would carry it over passion and romance. “She 
is so good, she would not withstand me!” 

As he thought this he again looked through the clear tracery 
of the blind. Sitting there in the soft evening light, her lap full 
of flowers, her sweet face bending over her book, her white 
dress falling in sculpturesque lines about her feet and figure, she 
seemed altogether so etherealised, so different from the coarse 
matter of which ordinary mortals are made—that Paston felt a 
strange and sudden spasm at his heart, as if she had been her 
own spirit, or the wraith which presages death. 

“T could not lose her!” he said aloud. “I would yield to her! 
I could not lose her! But it would kill me, and my death would 
be her curse; and I should know that by my weakness and 
my sacrifice I had ruined and not redeemed her. But I could 
not see her die if my life would buy back hers.” 

Underneath all that fierce passion of revenge—all that sordid 
greed—was hidden this one sweet sacred feeling—this one 
verdurous garden of love blooming in the sterile wilderness ! 

“TI could not lose her! Between her and me it is I who 
would be the victim !” 

She knew nothing of this fierce debate—this tragedy of pas- 
sion, going on so few yards away; and nothing of her power 
over her father. There, in the waning sunlight, with her flowers 
and girlish playing at careful study, she sat like some bright- 
haired woodland nymph brought from the ages of bygone romance 
into the heart of this prosaic time—like some fair soul of woman- 
hood come out from the distant Aidann to be the beloved of 
men. 

She neither knew nor foresaw. Her eyes were held by the 
rosy fingers of youth, and ignorance—its twin; and the reserve of 
maidenhood wrapped round the rest. 
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Impelled by the restless fear of his thoughts, Paston went out 
to join her. 

“Dear father, how sweet of you to come to me!” said Yetta, 
when she saw him. 

She stood up to meet him by a few steps, and her flowers fell to 
the ground. Paston thought of a picture he had once seen of a 
Flora holding flowers in her lap and letting them fall to her 
feet as she walked. 

“What is all this rubbish?” he asked. He was not con- 
temptuous but playful. 

“Wild flowers. I am trying to find out what they are,” she 
answered, picking up those which had fallen—not leaving one— 
not even a flaccid miserable bit of chickweed. “I am getting 
so fond of botany,” she continued. “It gives quite a new plea- 
sure to the country to be able to know the flowers and things one 
sees,” 

“There is not much to be made out of them when you do 
know,” said Paston. “This is chickweed, and that is plaintain. 
Now, my little girl, how much wiser are you ?” 

“Oh, but that is not enough,” she said smiling. “I want to 
know far more than that !—the botanical name ; the kind of roots 
and seeds and leaves they have ; and what they are all called.” 

“Not content with things as they are? Always the step 
back ?—always wanting to know?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered ; “I like to know the reason of things.” 

“My daughter must not be a sceptic,” he said gravely. 

“Ts that scepticism?” she asked. 

“Seeking the reason why ? the first step,” he answered. “ There 
is so much for which we can find no reason—so much that is 
simply inexplicable and entangled in mystery from end to end ; 
but we have to accept it, all the same! We have to live by faith 
in the larger ends of life. With our fellow-creatures only can 
we use the scalpel and the crucible. To them we ought to give 
no trust—take nothing on mere hearsay. But the mysteries of 
nature—and that which is beyond nature—come into a different 
category.” 

“And yet how miserable life would be if we did not trust and 
could not believe in the people we know,” said Yetta. 

She was thinking of Ethel Clinton—Ethel with a kind of 
glorious penumbra about her, unnamed, not distinct, but some- 
thing of supreme beauty and that was not herself. 

“My child, be prodigal of nothing,” was his reply. “ Neither 
of love nor of money—neither of trust nor of property. Be thrifty ; 
keep ever in reserve ; never expend your capital; have always a 
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background, a secret hoard, both of feeling and of worldly gear. 
This is the only way in which you will be able to go through 
life without bankruptcy in some form or other.” 

“And yet it is impossible to live without loving,” said Yetta 
ingenuously.. 

“As impossible to a certain extent, as to live without eating,” 
was his reply. “For all that, you need not be a gourmande and 
spend your fortune, like another Apicius, on your table. Nor need 
you give all of yourself in love to anyone.” 

“ Not even to you, father ?” she said with a caressing smile and 
the sweetest intonation. It was such a bit of transparent coaxing— 
such an eloquent little note of filial flattery ! 

“To me?” he said, also smiling. Then his face contracted, 
and a look of pain came over the first pleasure. “To me?” he 
repeated. “Ah! that will not last long. The young for the 
young—we elders are only stopgaps removable at pleasure ; to 
be set aside like empty bowls when the fresh wine comes in.” 

“You will never be set aside by me, father,” said Yetta, more 
moved than she understood. 

She felt without being able to explain the arid, painful nature 
of her father’s life—how barren it was of beauty, how desolate 
of joy. She dimly divined, without clearly discerning, how his 
avarice—and something more than avarice—had corroded his 
heart and eaten away the very substance of his better self. She 
was becoming so far conscious in that she was pained, but not 
as yet turned away, by his shameful greed; but with this 
faint revulsion was growing up a deep and tender pity, she did 
not know why. Rich, honoured, respected, courted—what was 
there to pity in her father’s life? She could not say—beyond 
the patent loss of his wife, her own beautiful young mother, whom 
he had never replaced. But she felt for him as for one secretly 
stricken with some terrible malady endured in silence and hidden 
from the world. 

While she spoke she laid her left hand on his arm. He passed 
his little finger over its outlines—that long, fair, beautifully 
modelled hand, with the blue veins showing in pencilled lines 
beneath the skin. 

“Tt will have to go,” he said to himself rather than to her. 
“Tt is what I have worked for all these years—to keep it to 

‘myself. But it will have to go!” 

“Perhaps not,” said Yetta more lightly. ‘“ You may have to 
keep it always, father, till it gets to be as old and withered as— 
whose shall I say?—that old gamekeeper’s we met in the wood 
to-day!” 
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“ What gamekeeper?” asked Paston, his nostrils dilated and 
his eyes filmed. . 

“The Clintons-—Jim Sherwood they called him,” answered 
Yetta innocently. 

“Did you speak to him?” he asked again, still tracing with 
his little finger the veins and outlines of that fair hand. 

“No; he only took off his cap and Mr. Clinton said good 
morning,” she replied, seeing nothing either in the question or 
the circumstance to think twice about. 

“ And your hand will one day become as withered as his?” he 
went on, reverting to the last point; “and will always remain 
with me ?” 

“ Perhaps,” she said with a little laugh. “Every girl does not 
marry. There must be some old maids—why not I as well as 
another ?” 

“No,” he returned in quite his natural manner. The reticence 
and reserve he had just recommended to her he practised in his 
own life, and was no more prodigal of emotion than he was of 
the housekeeping supplies, or the flowers he allowed to be 
gathered in the garden. “Every girl indeed does not marry as 
you say; but I fancy you will, my dear. Only daughters have 
more chance than where a man, marrying one, carries on his back 
half-a-dozen, and is saddled with a family of sisters to whom he 
has to be the protector and perhaps purse-bearer for the re- 
mainder of his natural life. And you, Yetta, will not have a 
chance but a choice. We must take care that this choice shall be 
worthy of you.” 

She did not answer. It was really not very exhilarating to 
discuss her hypothetical marriage! She was so happy as she 
was, she did not desire a change. Conscious of her present 
tranquillity she was unwilling to even imagine the time when 
the kaleidoscope should be shaken and the wedding-ring should 
come in the place of the snood. And she was not of the kind 
which dwells on the thought of marriage; which draws fancy 
portraits of angelic men as the beloved of the future ; which looks 
for Prince Charming and listens for Sir Lancelot. She was not, 
that is to say, a girl of temperament, as the French call it; but 
would give by choice and deliberate free-will, not be taken by the 
force of her own instinct. 

“And when the time comes,” he went on to say, speaking 
almost indifferently, but looking at her keenly from under his 
bended brows; “you must let me choose for you. The final 


decision must rest with me; for parents are the best judges for 
their daughters.” 
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Again she did not answer. The still evening air seemed full 
of protesting voices, and her own heart withheld the promise. 
A promise was a sacred thing. Made, it must be kept; and she 
felt that she could not keep this! 

* Will you not give me your word on this, Yetta?” her father 
asked almost sternly. 

“Why speak about such things, dear?” she answered evasively. 
** When the time comes we can discuss it all, but now P 

“You hold yourself in reserve,” he said. “Is your confidence 
in me already shaken?” 

“Dearest father,’ she answered; “when we love we love, 
and——” 

“And throw duty, picty, filial obedience, father and God, like 
broken idols, in the dust!” he said. “It is for this reward we 
fathers live. We toil and gather and hoard for another man’s 
use. We lose all our years of care and love at the first touch of 
an instinct shared with the animals and dignified by the name of 
love !” 

“T love no one but you,” she said in a low voice. 

“But you will! you will! And then you will desert and 
disobey me!” 

“Ts it not happier to think that if ever the day comes when I 
shall love another but you, you will be glad of my choice and will 
approve it?” she asked soothingly, terrified by this strange out- 
burst which was so unlike her father’s usual self. 

Just then an owl hooted from the ivy. 

“That is my answer,” said Paston with a sudden shiver. His 
lips were dry, and something akin to terror crossed his face. 
“When you talk of my approval an owl replies—the most ill- 
omened of all birds!” 

“Tet us look at the stars and forget the owls,” she made 
answer, laying her hand on her father’s and kissing it as she had 
kissed it at dinner, back and palm. 

“Ah, my child!” said Paston with infinite sadness; “ the 
happier you make me now by your fondness and affection, the 
more pain you are preparing for me when the day comes when 
you will disobey me and force me to renounce you.” 

“That day will never come,” she answered; “for you shall 
love where I do, and my choice shall be yours.” 

Again the owl hooted from the ivy, and again Paston Carew, 
the strong man who had broken lives and fortunes as if they had 
been bulrushes by the water’s edge, shivered and started. 

“Let us go in,” he said hurriedly. “It is too late for you to 
be out, Yetta. Come in and give me some music.” 
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“T am so glad you like my music, father,” said Yetta, once 
more gathering up her flowers and book. “It is impossible to 
keep up music by oneself only, if no one cares to hear it,” she 
went on to say; glad to change the conversation and divert its 
current. 

“David must have his Saul,” he answered. 

“And the other way too,” she replied. “Saul must have his 
David, else all things will go wrong.” 

“T am content with the parallel, said Paston quietly, as they 
stepped through the open window into the small drawing-room 
where the piano stood. 

There she played and sang to him for a full hour in the dark— 
“She did not want a lamp for that,” he said; “ the blind could 
play what they knew ”—while he went over the roll-call of his 
possessions ; calculating, adding up, apportioning, till he had 
soothed himself into his normal quietude. It was the best 
anodyne he had. When all others failed, this was always potent. 

When the hour was passed he went up to his daughter and 
. thanked and praised her, as if she had been a stranger—his 
words filling her heart with a melody more sweet than that 
she had made for him. It was this high-bred, half-stately kind 
of politeness and courtesy which made her forget and overlook so 
much that was not sympathetic to her in her father’s nature. He 
never degenerated into the slipshod usages of domestic life. His 
scraggy mutton-bone had to be served with dignity; his bare 
table had to be set out with glass and plate; his daughter was 
his child, but she was aways a lady; and he would not have 
tolerated that any one should see him as he was when alone, or that 
others should fail in the nicest observances of almost courtly 
good breeding. He might degenerate into one of those beggarly 
misers who dress in rags and live on crusts. But his rags would 
be clean and his crust eaten off a plate. 

With this act of praise and expression of thanks the evening 
closed, and Yetta went to bed with the feeling of something 
momentous having happened to-day—thinking now of Ethel, 
always with that splendid penumbra, that glowing corona of light 
about her—now of her father and his strange endeavour to make 
her promise that he should choose her husband. 

But long after she had gone to bed and was fast asleep, Paston 
sat in his miserable study ; where the windows and doors were as 
Strongly barred as if it would have to withstand a siege; now 
ciphering sums on scraps of paper, now laying out his dirty 
little tarots in bunches of threes, which then he turned up as if 
they were so many pages of a book to be read. They were dumb 
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oracles to-night. He could get nothing out of them. Confused, 
contradictory - beyond the’ possibility. of. interpretation, they 
seemed. to mock his endeavour to spell the megsage jof his future. 
He could no more rouse dead Pan than he could ge¥ any intelli- 
gible answer from his cards, But their confusion was in itself a 
sign; and “Sorrow: is before me,” said Paston Carew, : slowly 
creeping to bed in the small three-cornered room which had once 
served him and Yetta for their dwelling-room. He had made it 
now his bedchamber, because it was on the ground-floor. and 

opened into his study ;—thus allowing him-to mount nightly 
guard over his safe and its treasure—that loaded revolver on the 
unused pillow beside him. 
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